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The Call of the New Year 
By William Herbert Hudnut 


UIT you like men, be strong ; 
There’s a burden to bear, 
There’s a grief to share, 
There’s a heart that breaks ’neath a load of care— 
But fare ye forth with a song. 


Quit you like men, be strong ; 

There’s a battle to fight, * 

There’s a wrong to right, 

There’s a God who blesses the good with might— 
So fare ye forth with a song. 


Quit you like men, be strong ; 

There’s a work to do, 

There’s a world to make new, 

There’s a call for men who are brave and true— 
On! on with a song! 


Quit you like men, be strong ; 

There’s a year of grace, 

There’s a God to face, 

There’s another heat in the great world race— 
Speed! speed with a song! 


Youncstown, OuHI0o. 


The Best New-Year’s Resolutions 


If our success in the coming year depended 





chiefly on our New-year's resolutions, the outlook »>- 


would not be very bright. But we are not the only 
ones who are making New-year’s resolutions. We 
may say, in reverence, that God is doing so for each 
one of us. He is- planning, for every child of his, 
that 1908 shall be the best year that each one has ever 
known. He does this not merely in a general way, 
but with loving attention to the smallest details of each 
individual life. He has resolved that that ugly temper 
shall get its death-blow next year ; that. the losing 
fight shall -be changed into a winning fight ; that 
procrastination shall give way to promptness, unlove 
to love ;- and so with faults and sins, big and little, 


that none but he and each~child know about. Yet 
God's New-year resolutions for us may fail ; we have 
sometimes caused them to fail in the past; he will 
never force them on us against our will. Butif we will 
resolve to give him his own way with us, and seek his 
strength in holding to that single resolution of ours, 
then we shall let him crown the year with such victory 
as we have never yet known. May we not cause his 


plans to fail ! 
a 


The Unassailable Position 


It is a fine thing to be set in our ways,—when 
our ways are of God’s choosing. The man who is 
sure that he is right has good reason to go ahead. 
And we may always ée sure that we are right, if we will 
simply let God do the assigning of all our tasks, No 
other way of living is worthy of toleration, To-day is 
not worth living if you cannot throw yourself into it 
with a life-and-death certainty that you are right in 
your purpose and your undertakings, and equally 
certain that you would be wrong to be doing anything 
else in the universe than just what you are doing to- 
day. H. Clay Trumbull used to give this advice: 
««« Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus’; and then ‘do as you have a mind to,’”’ 


x 
Are Creeds Needed ? 


There is a great deal of cheap talk nowadays 
about creeds. ‘* We don't believe in creeds,’’ many 
people say. ‘‘We believe in religion, but not in 
creeds,’’ A newspaper in Chicago, discussing the 
importance of moral teaching in the public schools, 
said recently, ‘‘It must be a morality based upon re- 
ligion, a duty to God and to man, rather than a 
morality based upon a creed.’’ But who is God? 
Why should he be obeyed? These questions cannot 
be answered without formulating beliefs. «‘‘I don't 
believe in creeds’’ said a woman. ‘‘ That was the 
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shortest and poorest creed I ever heard,'’ was the re- 
ply. Acreed is a statement of belief. A statement 
that one believes in nothing isa creed. A housewife’s 
recipe for making bread is a creed. Every political 
platform is a creed. It is puerile and foolish to deny 
creeds, There are foolish creeds, just as there are 
clumsy and inefficient engines, and things that are 
doubt&il or unimportant may be easily mishandled in 
a creed ; but it is impossible for us to refrain from 
seeking and acquiring knowledge, and our knowledge 
is what we believe. Morality cannot be taught at all 
except on the basis of the great truths underlying it in 
which men must believe. Every statement of those 
truths is a creed. When we depreciate creeds, let 
us be sure that we understand what we are saying. 


fs” 
Victories that Are Tragedies 


It is a terrible thing to succeed in silencing a 
scruple. Success here is a calamity, —often a tragedy. 
Yet we all make our daily efforts to bring these moral 
calamities into our lives. The man who has recog- 
nized that his only hope of a clean, efficient day is to 
spend a half-hour at its beginning alone with God 
and the Bible, and who has allowed himself to be 
prevented from having that half-hour before break- 
fast, knows that the only right and safe thing to do is 
to take time for that prayer and study even after the 
day's pressure has begun. He fights the impulse ; 
he argues that the other duties now clamoring for 
attention have the right to all his time. If he reso- 
lutely brushes this fallacy aside, and yields to God's 
insistent invitation to come apart and be alone with 
Him, he has made the best of a deferred duty, and 
the rest of the day will be the better cared for. If he 
succeeds in silencing the scruple, stéeling himself 
against God's call and throwing himself with dogged 
indifference into the day's work, he has won a costly 
victory. When, like Jacob at Jabbok, God is our 
adversary, our safest course lies in yielding, not in 
struggle. 
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Paralysis Our Greatest Danger 


EW people may be said really to recognize temp- 
tation the instant it appears. Few are suffi- 
ciently self-mastered to say, ‘‘ Here it is, just as 

I have been taught to expect it. This is temptation ; 
‘now I must fight.’’ If it were so easily recognizable, 
if we were so consciously aware of it, and if we were 
so ready of resource as instantly to think of defense, 
there would be less cause of repentance for us all. 

But our worst danger is not struggle, it is paralysis. 
We may not easily believe this. The usual figures of 
speech for spiritual danger tend to make us think 
otherwise. Lion and dragon and adversary, in such 
figures, find for the onset helmet and sword and shield. 
And the idea of a soldier and a conflict is alluring. 
But it allures because the soldier is ready for the con- 
test, his wits sharp, his nerves steady, his muscles 
braced. The sleeping soldier—ungirt, relaxed, his 
drowsy, dream-bewildered head pillowed carelessly 
on his arm, unaware of the stealthy approach of the 
adversary armed and eager—is a figure less stimula- 
ting, but truer to life and experience. 

The trouble is, we are in the habit of regarding 
temptation in.too dramatic and unreal a light. Any 
powerful opponent, however evil, arouses in us_ the 
respect:which we accord to strength. _We may hate 
such an adversary ; we dare not despise him. Ary 
Scheffer’s ‘*Temptation of Christ’. recognizes this 
witlrcandor. The virile, masterful figure of Evil, the 
embodiment of physical and mental power, stands 
matched against the white figure of the Christ, a man 
also vigorous in body and mind, his face alight with all 


the radiant potentialities of spiritual dominion. 
is temptation’s preferred aspect. 

But the kind of temptation with which we are ail 
most familiar is no conflict, no powerful opposition 
of force to force ; it is drowsiness, inertness, paralysis. 
Bending close over the brilliant blossom of sin, its 
fragrance deprives us of our senses. We are as those 
who sink slowly beneath the influence of a drug. 
And that is the horror of our position. We have lost 
the sense of realization. We are no longer able to 
think clearly, to estimate fairly, to act decisively. 
The facts and arguments with which our friends 
endeavor to arouse us to consciousness may penetrate, 
in that we comprehend their language, but they 
awaken little or no sensation. 

To recognize this is not to offer a plea for absolu- 
tion from responsibility on the ground of sin's be- 
numbing influence ; we have heard too much of that. 
A man is his own master; and in the beginning, 
while brain and conscience are still awake, while 
common sense is still on the throne, he is able to 
keep out of the paths which lead to temptation. The 
great Book of Life, the experiences of many who have 
fallen, tell him in no uncertain tone where danger 
lies. .The way to spiritual power is not a region of 
unbroken trails. The paths may be rough 
narrow, but they are well 
marked. They offer the promised ‘‘ way of escape."' 
To ‘‘look on’’ strong drink is dangerous, fraught 
with peril, and if a man disregard the plain warning, 
he must be prepared to take the consequences. The 
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trodden and plainly 
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‘‘love of money is a root of all kinds of evil,’’ and if 
he cannot comprehend so plain a statement, and if he 
abandons himself to the greed for gold, he invites dis- 
aster. He may keep out of jail, but he faces the pos- 
sibility of moral ruin. 

To-day, in the thick of graft and bribery, some are 
fighting, being roused at last; more are held by a 
paralysis that is unconscious of the clamor even of 
public sentiment. The ‘lust of the eyes,’’ the 
‘* pride of life,’ —-what are these but plain signboards 
upon the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil 
which grows at every crossroads? Whoso *‘looketh 
to lust after,’’ said Jesus, in patient warning, hath 
done the deed. The Master was wise in human 
hearts. He knew that the treacherous middle ground 
between desire and deed so seldom affords firm foot- 
ing that it is practicably negligible. If you let your- 
self want to do it, you ave done it, is the substance 
of his teaching. Therefore it is quite evident that he 
has small confidence in our moral safety if we de- 
liberately choose to try stepping-stones in a morass. 

So our plain duty regarding temptation seems to be 
to stop before we get to it. Not that we cannot ever 
get back, but that the chances of our doing this are so 
small that even the pitiful and tender Master simply 
disregards them in his spoken words. Our own 


experience will prove this true, humiliating though it 
is. It is not ignoble to go down in a great conflict, 
and it is undeniable that such conflicts come ; but is 
it not absolutely beneath contempt to lose our souls 
because*we are so stupefied, so paralyzed, that we 
cannot think, nor feel, nor act? 
far more frequent than the other. 


Yet this condition is 
Amiel expresses the 
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same idea when he writes, in his ‘‘ Journal Intime,"’ 
‘‘Every hurtful passion draws us to it as an abyss 
does, by a kind of vertigo. Feebleness of will brings 
about weakness of head, and the abyss, in spite of its 
horror, comes to fascinate us."’ 

Our only safety lies in heeding the first and loudest 
call of ‘‘that concentration of moral force which we 
call conscience,’ the call that comes when we are 
wide awake, when common sense and ordinary good 
judgment are still regnant in our affairs, 

‘*But,"’ say those who object to so relentless a 
teaching, ‘‘where is God's part in this? Cannot he 
save me?”’ 

God's plan for the development of human souls 
appears to be the opportunity which he offers them 
to work with him,—* laborers together.’’ But he 
nowhere promises to answer such a prayer as Fenélon 
made—‘‘ Save me in spite of myself.’’» He agrees to 
answer when we call, to open when we knock, to be 
found when we seek ; the implication is that we are 
not to wait for his stretched-out arm until we are 
unable to call or knock or seek. Ours is an awful 
responsibility, in view of the power of evil to make 
us lose our souls ; however we shirk the words, Jesus 
said them, and he was always temperate and sane of 
speech. ; 

The emphasis needs to be thrown back a few 
hundred acts, a few thousand dreams and wishes and 
emotions ; we deprecate and agonize far too late. _It 
is safe and sane to be afraid; it is the height of 
wisdom to know what to fear; it is good common 
sense and an exhibition of spiritual acumen to know 
when to begin. 





The Surest Way to Win Souls 


When Christ himself failed to win many a soul 
for whom he sought, there is no reason for his fol- 
lowers to expect to discover any ‘‘sure’’ method of 
soul-winning. But there are certain principles under- 
lying the work which plainly have the approval of 
Christ's own practise, and which have his blessing 
when practised by his followers. Some weeks ago, 
before the current series of studies of ‘‘ Taking Men 
Alive’’ had commenced in the Times, an Indiana 
reader asked for help in this line, writing as follows : 

I will be very thankful if you can give me some light con- 
cerning the question (in personal work), ‘‘ What method is 
the surest way to win a soul to Christ ?"’ 

Ilere are three simple principles of the work. (1.) 
Win the person first to confidence in yourself, by 
some act of loving interest in him. (2.) Make plain, 
not by argument or discussion, but by your tone of 
earnest conviction, that you have a blessing in your 
life that is the biggest and best thing in your life, —so 
big and so blessed that you want to share it with 
him. (3.) Do not try the easier and evasive way of 
asking him to ‘‘join the church,’’ or ‘‘ become a 
Christian ;"' make the straight appeal that he accept 
Jesus Christ as his personal Saviour, and surrender 
his life into Christ's keeping. 

These were Christ's principles of soul-winning, and 
their adoption by his followers has resulted in the 
winning of many since he worked on earth as a man. 


x 
Does Christ’s Word Stand? 


How many definite experiences are sufficient to 
reverse Christ's word? When Christ's wofd and an 
actual experience seem plainly to disagree, where is 
the trouble? These questions need only the stating, 
to answer themselves ; yet how common a matter it is 
to hear persons questioning some plain promise of 
our Lord’s because their own or another's experience 
does not seem to be in keeping=with it! An instance 
of this is found in the following interesting letter from 
a California reader : 

In your issue of November 23, in ‘‘ Notes on Open Letters,"’ 
under the heading, ‘‘Does God Intend Business Success ?"’ 
you say: ‘' Present prosperity for this world . . . is the promise 
to those who have abandoned every purpose save the purpose 
to do Christ's will." And again: ‘' Failure and implicit 
obedience to God's call cannot go together."’ ‘ 

In Old Mexico we knew two aged women, sisters, who 
accepted the gospel, became rich in the knowledge of God in 
Christ, and were faithful even unto death. But in this world’s 
goods they failed to retain the maverial comforts which they 
had possessed. For they were early warned that support 
(from fanatical relatives) would be withdrawn, and the threat 
was fully carried out. They trusted Christ's word implicitly, 


gave up all for him, were sustained, not left to hunger, rejoiced 
in a life of trust and in promises fulfilled. 


But they regained 





nothing in the shape of possessigns that could suggest worldly 
or material success. 

Only One who knows every detail of the outer and 
inner life of those two women, from the moment of 
their birth to the day of their death, can decide whether 
they were entitled to claim the promise of present 
prosperity which Jesus Christ made, and which ‘per- 
meates the entire Word of God. But when we have 
an unmistakable promise from thé Father or the 
Son, and some one fails to receive the benefit of that 
promise, it is not necessary to doubt the promise. It 
is pretty safe to assume that the spoken or. implied 
conditions of the promise have not all been met. 
The promise, in this case, was made by Jesus to his 
disciples when the subject of riches as a barrier to 
entering the kingdom of God was being discussed. 
Peter asked: ‘‘Lo, we have left all, and followed 
thee ; what then shall we have?’’ Our Lord’s reply 
would seem to put the matter beyond reasonable 
doubt, when he said : ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, There 
is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, 
or mother, or father, or children, or lands, for my 
sake, and for the gospel’s sake, but he shall receive a 
hundredfold now in this time, houses, and brethren, 
and sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, 
with persecutions ; and in the world to come eternal 
life."’ 

But we must read that promise understandingly ; it 
was meant for thinking men, not for persons who are 
content to stop with a hard-and-fast, surface meaning 
of the words. It plainly assumed two things : first, 
that there be a life-time, or a reasonable portion of a 
life-time, of compietely surrendered service for Christ ; 
second, that every ounce of one’s natural ability be 
summoned unsparingly into the business of successful 
living. If this latter is not done, one does not 
‘*follow’’ Christ as Christ wants to be followed. 

At once it is plain that there may be many cases of 
surrendered, saved: lives w#zaccompanied by the ma- 
terial, present prosperity which is promised. The 
dying thief on the cross was probably one such. He 
had little present prosperity after he accepted Christ, 
but that fact does not do away with Christ's promise 
in the matter. And this is likely to be true of any 
souls that come into the kingdom late in life,—on a 
gallows or a death-bed, in a slum mission, or as aged 
women or men in peaceful homes in a Christian land 
or a mission field. 

Again, a man may live a long life-time of Chris- 
tian discipleship, and yet, by his own laziness, or 
shiftlessness, or carelessness, or cupidity, make it 
impossible for God to keep him in that state of ma- 
terial prosperity which God desires and intends for all 
of his children ‘who will not block the way. Ifa 
Christian man, who is not content with six per cent 
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interest, invests his principal for a twenty per cent 
earning, and loses it all at a time in life too late to 
begin over again and make it up, God cannot very 
well ‘send material prosperity to that man; yet 
Christ's promise has not failed. Or it a Christian 
man will not use and develop his own ability to the 
highest possible efficiency for service in the field to 
which God calls him, other men near by will have the 
prosperity out of which he has cheated himself. But 
Christ's promise holds. 

When God created man, he placed him in the 
midst of material wealth, to use and to enjoy. When 
man broke with God's plan, poverty began to come 
into the world, —then, as always, the result of a break 
with God's plan somewhere, at some time, by some- 
body. But there are thousands upon thousands to-day 
who are living examples of the truth of Christ's prom- 
ise of prosperity, as there have been ever since the 
days of prosperous Adam, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, Caleb, David, Solomon, and Job. 
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The Discipline of Illustrating 

When ‘The Illustration Round-Table’’ was first 
started by The Sunday School Times, the interests of 
those who were to read and use the department were 
the chief consideration in the minds ot the editors. 
But a valuable by-product has appeared in the gain 
(of which the financial aspect is the least) that accrues 
to those who contribute to the Round-Table. A Cali- 
fornia te..cher has expressed this in a very suggestive 
letter, well worthy of study. She writes : 

Anything which gives a new point of view for the lesson is 
valuable to the teacher. Preparing material for ‘‘ The Illus- 
tration Round-Table"’ of ‘The Sunday School Times has such 
advantage for the contributor, independently of the availability 
of his anecdotes for publication. ‘The illustrations must be in 
the office at least three months before the Sunday for which 
they are used. Thus the lesson must be viewed at long dis- 
tance, so it gains in perspective. The lesson is approached in 
a broad spirit. The question is, ‘‘ What truths of general or 
universal application are taught here?’’ The inquiry with 
which a teacher usually begins the preparation of the lesson 
for the following Sunday—‘* What truth is here for me and for 
my class ?*’—is postponed until later. The attempt to grasp 
the exact point of the teaching gives definiteness to thought. 
The effort to connect the lesson with one’s own experience, 
observation, or reading, develops it in its practical applica- 
tions. Formulating this relation clearly in few words, where 
this is necessary, is a training in expressing the truth vigor- 
ously. , 

It zs a disciplinary experience, and a richly profit- 
able one, to write effectively on any subject. Sun- 
day-school lesson-writers are well aware of the results 
to themselves in their work ;~ and now there is an 
opportunity for all the readers of the Times to become 
lesson-writers ! It makes little difference, from this 
standpoint, whether the material that one offers for 
Round-Table publication is actually published or not 
nothing can deprive the contributor of the gain that is 
sure to come from conscientious effort in Bible-study 
and Bible-illumination. 

The editors gladly take this opportunity to thank 
the readers of the Times for the hearty and effective 
way in which they have made the Round-Table a 
complete success. It is distinctively a readers’ de- 
partment,—not only for the readers, but by the read- 
ers. And it is a very genuine regret to the editors 
that they are unable to publish all the good illustra- 
tions that are received. To use only half-a-dozen 
means a very fine sifting of the many that come, week 
by week ; and many of those that cannot be used 
are abundantly deserving of publication. Sometimes 
an illustration that is held out of the issue for which 
it was sent is used later, with another passage that it 
illustrates as well or better. 

One other word. Try to send illustrations that are 
experiences either out of your own life, or from the life 
of some one whom you have known personally. Such 
an incident, when it has the necessary qualities of 
unusualness and point, has ten times the effectiveness 
of a book or magazine incident. The bearing of Bible- 
truth on present-day life is what the world most needs 
to know. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


LORD, our God : From the depths of spiritual poverty 
and leanness, we cry to thee.... Our souls are so 
parched and thin. ... Enrich our hearts and lives in 

truth, in righteousness, in patience, in power, in every noble 
quality. .. Enrich us, not for self, but for service. Make us 
not mere receptacles, but vehicles, conveying and communi- 
cating comfort and help and inspiration to all we come near. 
... In order that we may have much to give, oh, give us 
much, ... Keep us in such close and constant fellowship—so 
vitally in touch—with thee that we shall, more and more, day 
by dav, become partakers of thine ineffable life. .. And keep 
us so in touch with men that we shall ever be giving out... . 
Oh, make us a blessing ! 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 12 (John r : 19-34) 
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John the Baptist’s Debased Successors 


By G. E. White, D.D., Dean of Anatolia College, Marsovan, Turkey 





J UDAISM prepared the way for Christianity, and 
later was debased into Muiiammadanism. Natu- 
rally, then, the Nazirite asceticism of the old 
dispensation was the precursor of Christian monasti- 
cism, and appears in debased form in Dervish fanati- 
cism. The ordinary Muhammadan dervish, a familiar 
figure to residents of the Orient, is a strange man, 
with long hair and desert garb. He is pious and 
credulous, ascetic and hospitable, often ignorant, but 
always credited with more than human insight and 
ability ; poor in this world’s goods, but rich in popu- 
lar reverence, He takes upon himself the ezzr, or 
vow, the very word which gives us the name Nazirite 
in the Old Testament. 

A dervish may belong to any of twelve ‘‘ Tariks,”’ 
or ‘* Ways,’ which correspond in general to the dif- 
ferent monastic orders of ecclesiastical history, but all 
are recognized as true Muhammadan believers, and 
they seem very friendly with one another across the 
lines of their various brotherhoods. In this city, 
where my home has been for years, the Rufa’i, Bek 
Tashi, and Nakhshibendi Tariks have each a fekye, 
or dervish monastery, if we may so term it, while 
Mevlevis, Kaderis, and others frequently visit us in 
their peregrinations. I have never failed of courteous 
treatment in exchanging calls with the heads of these 
establishments, or of a welcome in attending their z/kr 
or remembering of God, as they term their worship. 

My venerable friend, Piri Baba, chief of the Bek 
Tashi dervishes here, tells me that the word dervish 
is a Persian compound meaning door-sill, and one 
who.takes the name must wander from door to door 
as a-mendicant.. He must, as it were, lay his head on 
any threshold, seeking food and shelter, willing to 
endure the hardest human fortune for the sake of 
future salvation and present ecstatic communion with 
the Most High. . He should volunteer for any post of 
difficulty or danger in defense of the. faith. He 
should lead an abstemious life, reducing his diet if 
need be, to an allowance of one date once in twenty-four 
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with flushed face, clicks his beads with each frenzied 
shout, thus keeping the place and introducing each 
new phrase at the proper point. After nearly an 
hour, this part of the service came to an end. 

Braziers of coals were brought, and shovels about a 
foot long were heated in them till the iron glowed an 
angry white. Then the chief called up half a dozen 
men, and, with stately form, placed a heated iron in 
the hand of each. Dervishes call this iron their 
**rose,’" because of its color, and each recipient 
walked about within the circle formed by the admir- 
ing crowd, and lapped his red-hot iron. We saw the 
metal glow, and heard the hiss every time it came in 
contact with the moist tongue. As the irons cooled, 
the dervishes caught live coals from the braziers, 
placed them in their mouths, and fanned them to 
fiercer heat by drawing great draughts of air across 
the glowing embers. Then several iron spikes were: 
produced, each set in a wooden ball as large as the 
fist, this latter being girt about with tinkling bangles. 

The sight of this instrument always makes my blood 
run cold, albeit the performers insist that they are in- 
sensible to pain while using it. The virtue of being 
a Rufa’i consists in this, that the power of the dead 
Pir, transmitted through the living shaykh, protects a 
humble man in performing feats ordinarily impossi- 
ble. God is thus proved to accept the person and the 
worship of a Rufa’i. Taking the instrument with a 
deep bow, each performer kissed it, fondled it, and 
walked about twirling it in his hands, and growing: 
ever more and more excited, until at last, with the 
cry, ‘‘Allah, Allah,’’ he struck the point heavily into 
his cheek, temple, neck, breast, or other tender part 
of the body.. He would then walk about twirling the 
spike by its ball until after a time he would wrench 
the instrument from his flesh with a jerk, and begin 
agaig with increasing frenzy. It is claimed that no 
blood flows from such wounds, and I have never 
seen any, though’ I have seen the cheek pierced 
and the tip, of the spike protruding from the mouth. 





ing head-first against the wooden walls. He seemed 
to be so intoxicated as to be really in danger of com- 
mitting suicide, and finally he was seized and with 
difficulty held by his fellows, The next day he was 
quietly selling peanuts in the market as a means of 
getting his livelihood. One of my white-turbaned 
ftiends is a Nakhshibendi. He tells me there are 
hundreds of members of his sect in this city, who 
meet twice a week in groups of five, ten, or fifty for 


the zékr. Their worship, however, is neither visible 
nor audible, but is as imperceptible as the beating of 
the heart. It is the silent adoration of the Almighty 


in which every organ of the body participates. Forty 
or fifty women are said to belong to one dervish con- 
gregation, and they have occasional services on Fri- 
days, but no extreme feats are expected of them. 

In Ramazan, the month of fasting, last year a 
dervish from Damascus called at my home in response 
to my invitation. He was a picturesque figure, with 
his half-moon battle-ax in one hand, his begging-bowl 
in the other, and his sheepskin prayer-rug slung over 
his shoulder. These, he said, were the three dis- 
tinguishing marks of a dervish. The battle-ax was 
formerly used in war ; now it is but a true sign. For 
eight years he has been wandering,—often hungry. 
The evening before he had eaten but one half cent's 
worth of bread,—all the food he had,—and.now he 
must wait till another sunset before eating again. He 
sleeps on his prayer-rug and has no other bedding. 
But when he has completed twelve years of mendicant 
life, his superior will put him in charge of a ¢ehye, 
and he will administer its revenues and send forth his 
subordinate mendicants. 

My guest had a string of five hundred wooden beads 
around his neck, and explained that in worship they 
repeat the phrase, ‘‘ There is no God but God’’ five 
hundred times, the word ‘‘ Allah’’ five hundred times, 
and the syllable ‘‘Hou’’ five hundred. He could 
give no explanation of this last save that its use had 
been appointed by their founder, and the disciples do 





hours. Celibacy is respected 
if self-imposed. 
One evening not long ago 


A New Year Message from Ralph Connor 


as they are taught. I un- 
derstand it, however, to be 
from the same root from 





a party of us were welcomed 
in the mosk where Ali. Ef- 
fendi, shaykh of the Rufa’i 
sect, or Howlers, was direct- 
ing the zikv. Shaykh Ali 
claims the Sultan of Turkey 


as a member of his order. diate 


Pir Rufa’i, the founder, lies lo 
buried .in. Bassorah, where 

he lived some two hundred — 
years after the Prophet. It lo 


is by virtue of his high favor 
with God that superhuman To 
powers are given to the mem- 
bers, and far. more to the 
chiefs, of the order, wherever 
found. 

This evening,;; when we 
entered the sanctuary, we 
found an interesting audi- 
ence watching twenty or 
more men drawn up in an 
arc of a circle, each of whom 
laid his arms on the shoul- 
ders of his companions on 
the right and left, while the 
whole line swayed to and fro, 
repeating such phrases as, 
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which the word Jehovah is 
derived in Exodus 3: 14, 
and whenever I witness a 
crowd of dervishes intoxi- 
cated with excitement, shout- 
ing ‘*Hou’’ in tones ever 
growing fiercer and more 
sepulchral, I feel that they 
are using the very title given 
to the people of the Old Tes- 
* |tament as the name of their 
Covenant God. Hussein 
and Kaderi said that few 
had strength to go through 
the whole service, but would 
faint by the way. Fainting 
in such a cause was of itself 
meritorious, however, and 
would ensure forgiveness of 
all sin. 

Dervishes make splen- 
didly reckless soldiers, and 
they have led the forlorn 
hope in many a desperate 
battle for Islam. They 
frequently perform other 
services, such as preaching, 


thar 








‘«In the name of the All-merciful,’’ ««God Most High 
Forgive,’’ ‘‘ There is no God but God,”’ *‘ He is the Liv- 
ing One,"’ and the like. They swayed back and forth, 
repeating each phrase hundreds of times before their 
chief gave the signal to pass to the next expression. 
The monotonous tones were : do-—sol—sol—fe—sol—la— 
la—si-sol, repeated with regular and increasing mo- 
mentum. It was almost impossible not to catch the 
infection and join body and voice with the excited 
performers. Here a man tumbles to the-floor, but is 
helped up by admiring friends, and soon restored to 
his place in the line. An old oja present calls, 
‘« Earnestly, earnestly, my children.’’ The swaying 
and shouting grow fiercer. Another man goes down 
and another. They are too exhausted to take their 
places again, but the rest continue, while shaykh Ali, 


I do not undertake the explanation of these 
‘«proofs.’’ Pious Muhammadans regard them as 
manifestations of divine approval for certain religious 
men. Hypnotism perhaps accounts for some things ; 
I find no evidence of attempts at imposture, though 
self-deception is quite possible. 

Mevlevi dervishes, or whirlers, are often present in 
such gatherings or in companies of their own Order. 
A Mevlevi slowly begins to revolve, using his feet as 
a pivot, and increases his velocity by degrees until he 
reaches sixty or more revolutions per minute, and he 
continues at this rate for thousands of revolutions with- 
out unsteadiness. Kaderis boast the chewing of glass 
as one of their special accomplishments. In one 
service I saw the star performer distinguish himself by 
rushing from side to side across the room and jump- 


teaching, counseling, and 
administering religious endowments. Sacrifices are 
constantly brought to the shrines under their. control. 
Their ¢ekyes are places of hospitality and charity : | 
have eaten at a dervish table on which were no 
knives, forks, or spoons, but there was no lack of 
friendly hospitality or wholesome food. Again I have 
eaten of dervish food, served on an appointed day asa 
religious rite to all comers. A fekye helps one to un- 
derstand better the ‘‘schools of the prophets.’’ Der- 
vishes are certainly in a sense the successors of the 
old time Nazirites. The faith of Israel had much in 
common with other Oriental religions, but its ultimate 
value is to be reckoned, as with the Person of Jesus, 
not by what it had in common with others, but by that 
which was unique and divine in origin. 
Marsovan, TURKEY. 
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Taking Men Alive 


** From henceforth thou shalt take 
men alive.’’— Luke § : 10, margin 


The fifth of a series of studies in the principles and practise of individual soul-Winning 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 





V. ‘THE PLACE OF THE BIBLE IN THIS WORK. 


Preparatory Questions.— For advance assignment to mem- 
bers of a class, or for personal study before reading this lesson. 


i. What is your own thought as to the use of Scripture 
quotations in individual soul-winning ? 

2. Is there any danger of a tendency to use the Bible as a 
fetish ? Give illustrations of such use. How should 
that danger be guarded against ? : 

3. Under what circumstances should you say a Bible quo- 
tation would be most effective ? 

4. Under what circumstances should you say a Bible quo- 
tation would be least effective ? 

5. Now formulate a principle for the use of the Bible in 
individual soul-winning. 


HE Bible is the soul-winner's indispensable 
equipment. But it is not necessarily his tool. 

A moment's consideration of the principles 
already studied will show why. Ninety-nine persons 
in a hundred, of those who have not yet come to 
Christ, are not yet deeply interested in the Bible. A 
Bible text is not, as yet, attractive bait to them. 
The fact that the Bible ough? to be attractive to them 
has nothing to do with the matter. We are working 
with men as they are, not with men as they ought to be. 

‘Recognizing, therefore, that the Bible and its te:ch- 
ings have little place in the chief interests of the great 
number of those whom we would reach : if we would 
use bait that shall attract them at the outset, and seek 
interests common to them and ourselves, we must, «sa 
rule, begin with something else than a Bible quotation. 

This principle was one of Christ's principles in the 
work of individual soul-winning, and is in accordance 
with all that we know of human nature, and of God's 
approved ways of dealing with men. It underlies 
successful man-winning in every sphere of life. Don't 
expect the man whom you would win to begin with 
your interests ; begin with his. 

Apply the test to some of the actual instances of 
successful soul-winning that we have already studied. 
Take the case of the whiskey-drinking seat-mate in 
the railroad train.! What would have been the out- 
come if, after the flask had been proffered, the soul- 
winner had begun his conversation with the impressive 
words, ‘wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging.’’ 
Probably some such answer as, ‘‘ Then I guess I'll do 
my raging back in the smoker, stranger.”’ 

Or suppose the young army chaplain, hitherto un- 
known to the profane old skipper in charge of tl:e 
perilous transport expedition, ! had introduced himself 
that evening with any of these phrases: ‘*Swear not 
at all,’’ ‘* Let your speech be Yea, yea; Nay, nay."’ 
‘*Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain.’’ Just what likelihood is there that the 
skipper would have been so won to the stranger as to 
have made possible, a little later, the invitation to 
‘try his hand at piety’’ ? 

The point is not that those Scripture passages do 
not contain truth which those two men sorely needed 
to consider. But the men were in no state of mind 
te listen to Scripture passages at the outset. Later on, 
when that old skipper had ‘‘ come as a little child to be 
a disciple of Jesus,’’ he probably. treasured some of 
those very Scripture passages as safeguards of his life. 
But this was because he had ‘been talked to first of all 
in his ‘‘own language,’’ which was not the language 
of the Bible, and about his own interests, which were 
not yet scriptural or spiritual. * 


H. Clay Trumbull’s Habit i 

Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, upon whose half a century's 
experiences in soul-winning these studies are base, 
was a devoted Bible-student from the time of his con- 
version till the day of his death. He would read the 
Book through from Genesis to Revelation, short sec- 
tions at a time, turning back to Genesis to begin 
again after he had finished. He drew his strength 
and knowledge, his convictions, his hopes, his 
guidance and his life, from the pages of the Book. 
The writer has the little pocket Bible, in its tattered 
buckskin case, which the army chaplain kept close to 
him as more of a protection than his sword and his 
pistol during the dark days of the Civil War. 

Yet an examination of his experiences shows that 
Dr. Trumbull rarely quoted Scripture when he was 
first seeking to win another to Christ. 

Although the writer had talked over with his father 


nate 
1 In Study III, in The Sunday School Times of December 14. 








many of the incidents described in ‘* Individual 
Work,’’ he had never happened to ask him specifi- 
cally his thought as to the place of Bible-quoting in 
this work. The conviction as to the principle sug- 
gested was here the result of inductive study of the 
facts. , However, three years after Dr. Trumbull's 
death there was found a letter, written during the 
last year of his life, of which this is the last para- 
graph : 


I have not been in the habit of using Bible texts or 
Bible language in my talks with individuals. I talk in the 
most natural and direct way with my fellows about their 
duty and their desires. If I used a Bible text, some con- 
ventiona! or erroneous meaning may have attached to it by 
the person to whom I:am speaking. I seek help, and, in 
a sense inspiration, from the God of the Bible; but I want 
everything fresh from him for the case in hand. 


When the Bible is Common Meeting-Ground 

Of course, the case is different if we find one who 
is not Christ’s confessed follower yet who is greatly 
interested in the Bible. Such an unusual case as this 
is notably illustrated in an experience of the Rev. 
George F. Pentecost, D.D., who, after a crowded 
meeting in the Chicago Tabernacle, was asked to 
speak toa young man. He has himself told the story. 


I went over to where the young man was seated. 

‘*Can I be of any help to you, my brother ?’’ 

‘**T don’t know, [ am sure; but if you can give me any 
help, I will gratefully receive it:’’ 

He was a cultivated young German, the son of a Ger- 
man rationalistic theologian. He had been. but a short 
time in America. . . . He was altogether frank and candid, 
saying that he was free to admit that a careful reading of 
the New Testament revealed a purer and altogether better 
system of ethics than that of any of the philosophies with 
which he was acquainted ; and that the whole book had an 
air of sincerity and truth about it. But there were several 
insuperable difficulties in the way of bis acceptance of it. 

‘* There are,’’ he said, ‘‘ three chief claims set forth in 
the New Testament, upon the truth of which, it seems to 
me, the whole system must stand or fall. First of all, it is 
claimed all through the New Testament that Jesus was the 
Son of God,—that is, God manifested in human nature, — 
a supernatural Being. This he claimed for himself, and 


. even died in defense of the claim; for, if-I am not mis- 


taken, that was the charge upon which he was put to death 
by the Jews. Certainly he seems to have believed himself 
to be God; and so also did his apostles, especially John 
and Paul.’? The next difficulty is that our salvation de- 
pends, not upon the uprightness of our own lives, but upon 
the fact of Christ’s death, which is represented as a sacri- 
ficial act. The other difficulty is the resurrection of Christ. 
Everything in Christianity depends upon that.’”’... 

With a prayer in my heart for help, I said: 

‘* Well, now, let us look at the first difficulty, the incar- 
nation. You believe in the existence of a personal, eternal, 
and omnipotent God, who is the Author of the universe 
and of our being ?”’ 

**Oh, yes!” 

‘* Very well. Now, with that for a starting-point, you 
cannot philosophically hold that the incarnation is an 7m- 
possibility—that it could not be.”’ 

A very little talk ended in his admitting the posszbility 
of the incarnation, but denying the prodadzlity of it. And 
then he went on to say, with quickness of thought and the 
clearest perception of the whole matter: 

‘* But I think Jesus was himse!f deceived, I grant that 
he may have, in moments of enthusiasm, thought he was 
the Son of God, and that he did at times make this claim 
there is no doubt. But at other times he certainly made 
such statements as forbid us, on his own testimony, to be- 
lieve that he was equal with God; indeed, he admits that 
he is an inferior being. In fact, Christ’s own testimony 
concerning himself is contradictory.”’... 

After reading aloud the passages he referred to, I said: 

‘** Let us suppose that you had been on earth when Jesus 
was here, and had heard him make these contradictory (?) 
statements, and had asked him, saying, ‘ Master, I do not 
quite understand you. A little while ago you said, ‘I and 
my Father are one,’ and, ‘ He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father;’ and again you say, ‘My Father is 
greater than I,’ and, ‘All power is given me.’ How 
can you be one with the Father, and yet less than the 
Father? And how can you be equal with the Father, if 
your power is given to you, and not yours independently ?’ 
And suppose he had said in reply, ‘ My child, what if, for 
the purpose of your redemption from sin and the curse of 
the law, I voluntarily laid aside -my eternal glory, and 
suffered myself to be born of a woman, and made under 
the law, thus Zimiting my being to the couditions of your 
nature, that I might, in that nature, offer up to God such 
a sacrifice for sin as would enable him to proclaim forgive- 
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ness of sins to the whole world? In such a case can you 
not conceive that there is no contradiction in these sayings 
of mine? For, indeed, / am one with the Father, and he 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father; but for purposes 
of atonement I have voluntarily assumed an inferior posi- 
tion, that I might thus take your place and die, which I 
could not have done unless I had taken a subordinate 
place, yea, and your very nature. Thus I sometimes 
speak of my eternal relation to God, and sometimes of my 
relation to him as the messenger of the covenant sent forth 
to redeem,’ ”’ 

He listened attentively to this, and then said, as if to 
himself ; 

**Yes, that might be; I can see how that might be. 
But did Christ ever make such an explanation? Is that 
the theory of Christ’s subordination to the Father? ’’ 

I turned to the second chapter of Philippians and said : 

‘*Certainly this is the explanation of it; for see, Paul 
was trying to inculcate lessons of humility by exhorting the 
Philippians to voluntarily take a subordinate place in rela- 
tion to each other, though they might, as a matter of fact 
and right, stand on an equality; and enforced his exhorta- 
tion by this reference, ‘Let this mind be in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus; who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God’ (thought not 
his equality with God something to be contended for): ‘ but 
made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men: and 
being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross’ ”’ 
(Phil. 2: 5-8). 

He took my Bible in his hand, and read the passage over 
and over to himself and said, ‘** Wonderful! wonderful ! ”’ 
And still holding the book in his hand, with quivering chin 
and moistened eyes, he said : 

‘Ves, the Son of God made himself of no reputation 
FOR ME; and took my nature, and died on the cross YOR 
ME.’’ Then he added: 

‘* What have I got to do about it ?’’ 

‘** Accept him, believe on him, and confess him as your 
Saviour,”’ 

‘*May I?”’ 

I replied, opening my Bible to Romans 10: 9: ‘If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt 
believe in thine heart that God hath raised him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved.”’ 

He took the Bible, read the text, and then said : 

‘* IT do believe in my heart that God raised him from the 
dead, and I do acknowledge him as my Saviour."’ 

We dropped down together upon our knees, and I offered 
a brief prayer of thanksgiving to God for his conversion, 
and a little petition for his keeping. 


The exceptional features of this case are to be noted. 
The man who was won had come of his own accord, 
because of his interest in Christianity, to a place 
where he hoped to get light. ‘ He was interested in the 
Bible at second-hand, and needed only wise guidance 
to the truths of the Bible at first-hand. | He had spe- 
cific difficulties of interpretation of Christianity ; when 
those difficulties were met by one whose familiarity 
with the whole Bible enabled him to meet them, the 
man’s course was clear. Without such Bible knowl- 
edge, Dr. Pentecost would have been helpless. Here 
the Bible as the worker's equipment became also the 
worker's tool. 


The Principle Restated 

To restate, then ; we must £zow the Bible by per- 
sistent, exhaustive, life-long study. We can never 
make its precious, life-saving truths too thoroughly 
a part ot our minds and hearts and being. It is the 
Guide Book to the Way of Life, not only for ourselves, 
but for those whom we would win. And our work 
with them is not complete until we have brought them 
to a recognition of the Bible which shall give it the 
same unique place in their lives that it has in ours. 

But this leading of men to the Bible is to be ac- 
complished, as a rule, by wisely recognizing that those 
whom we would win to Christ are probably not inter- 
ested in the Bible to begin with : that their attitude 
is more likely to be indifferent or even antagonistic 
to it at the start. This being so, we shall do better to 
make our approach in the language of their everyday 
life and in the terms of their present interests, leading 
them later,’ with loving skill, to the Book without 
which any life is sadly incomplete. 


Questions for Study and Discussion 
(To test one’s grasp of the foregoing lesson) 

1. What is, and what 1s not, the relation of the Bible to 
the soul-winner ? 

2. Why is a Bible-quotation seldom the best bait to 
begin with in seeking to win a soul to Christ? 

3. In accordance with what principle must we determine 
when to use Bible verses ? 

4. What was H. Clay Trumbull’s practise as to quoting 
Scripture in individual work ? 

5. When does the Bible furnish a good meeting-ground 
of common interest? 

6. State the exceptional features of the young German’s 
case. Show how they made his case different from most 
cases of everyday opportunity in individual soul-winning. 

7. Restate the principle that determines the place or 
the Bible in individual work. 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 12 (John 1 : 19-34) 
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John I : 19-34. Commit verses 29, 30 








JANUARY 12. JESUS AND JOHN THE BAPTIST 


Golden Text: Behold, the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world!—John 1 : 29 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HEN the Son of God could say of a man, 

‘* Among them that are born of women there 

hath not arisen a greater,” that man must 

have shown greatness of a very remarkable sort. 
Wouldn’t you like to have known him! What an op- 
portunity it would have been to study real greatness ! 

But we cam know him, and investigate his great- 
ness and his secrets of greatness ; and to-day is our 
chance. Four weeks ago we studied another great 
man, and discovered sume of his strong points, But 
John the Baptist was greater than Samuel. 

From that as a beginning, in your class, try Mr. 
Foster’s clever method of holding the close attention 
of all the pupils as they read and investigate the 
lesson-text itself (see his first two paragraphs), ask- 
ing further that every one-shail be sharply on the 
lookout for every sign or secret of greatness in John, 
Do not let any opinions on this be reported, however, 
until you call for them, at the close. 

If you have time for both, follow Mr, Foster’s 
question-and-written-answer plan with the final 
round-up of such secrets of John’s greatness as all 
have discovered. If there is not time for both, re- 

lace the written-answer plan with the. reports on 
jebn's greatness, 

And now for seven secrets of greatness which are 
to be brought out, either by pupils or by the teacher: 


1. John gave himself up wholly to one thing. He was 
a specialist. He cared for nothing but that one supreme 
work of his. Nothing could swerve him from it. Such 
devotion and concentration will make a man great in 
any field he enters. No man can be great without it. 

2. He was cheerfully willing to do a small work,—small 
as compared with that of the man who was to follow him. 
Therefore he was right in line for a great work. Said one 
of the shrewdest business men and largest employers of 
labor in this country: ‘* If our people are not too big for 
little things, they will not be too small for big things.’’ 
John was not too big to be merely an unknown voice. 
And ‘‘there hath not arisen a greater.”’ 

3. He was fearless, It was not easy to meet the chal- 
lenge of the Pharisees, ‘* Why then?’’ A less courageous 
man might easily have been halted by this kind of opposi- 
tion. But no coward can be a great man, 

4.. He was willing to push ahead with sealed orders. He 
did not, at first, know who the Messiah was, nor when he 
would appear. But he did know that his own present 
orders were plain, and he was ready to obey without trying 
to **know it all.’? His chief concern was the doing of his 
duty, without worrying over seeing through to the end. 
Unquestioning obedience is a sure sign of greatness. 

He put self wholly out of the case. He claimed no 
honor, asked for no recognition, With a strong following, 
large personal popularity, and great power, he was under 
tremendous pressure to step into a place of leadership. 
He trampled under foot that temptation, and self at the 
same time, insisted on publicly subordinating himself,— 
and leaped into immortality. 

6. He saw greatness in others,—he recognized the Mes- 
siah in a Nazarene carpenter. To be sure, he had special 
help from heaven in doing so. But God is always ready 
to reveal greatness, by special signs, to those who are great 
enough to be searching for it. It takes true greatness to 
recognize greatness, 

7. He pointed men to their Saviour, and that is the King’s 
business, the greatest work that God entrusts to men. 


How can we be like John the Baptist? Put the 
question squarely to your ciass. Or put it this way: 
Is there a single one of John’s seven secrets of great- 
ness that is beyond the reach of any one of us? Let 
the pupils run over the seven again, and answer for 
themselves. The seventh point is the greatest of all. 
Why not take advantage of this opportunity to sug- 
gest to your class that they form themselves, with 
you, into a ‘‘ personal work” group, for the study 
and practise of ‘‘ taking men alive” ? 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 


What ‘*‘ the Jews ”? usually means in this Gospel (Riddle, 
on v. 19). 

The references to Elijah and ‘‘ the prophet ’’ explained 
(Riddle, on v. 21). 

If the baptism debate gets started in your class, head it 
off with Mr. Ridgway’s sensible comment (first paragraph). 

John’s greatness shown in his description of himself 
(Howard, 2). 

Characteristics of a true missionary ; and a modern John 
the Baptist in Mongolia (Pierson). 

Christ’s recipe for sure greatness (Ridgway, on v. 27). 

Straight-home applications of the lesson (Howard, 3, 4; 
Ridgway, 4, 6; Sangster, seventh paragraph). 

The Jesus whom we must help men to recognize (Gordon, 
last ; Illustrations, 5). 


The Lesson Text 


19: And this is the witness of John, when the Jews sent unto 
him from Jerusalem priests and Levites to ask him, Who art 
thou? 20 And he confessed, and denied not; and he con- 
fessed, | am not the Christ. 21 And they asked him, What 
then? Art thou Elijah? And he saith, I am not. Art thou 
the prophet? And he answered, No. 22 They said therefore 
unto him, Who art thou ? that we may give an answer to them 
that sent us. What sayest thou of thyself? 23 He said, I am 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make straight the 
way of the Lord, as !said Isaiah the prophet. 24 ?And they 
had-been sent from ‘the Pharisees. 25 And they asked him, 
and said unto him, Why then baptizest thou, if thou art not 
the Christ, neither Elijah, neither the prophet? 26 John an- 
swered them, saying, I baptize in water: in the midst of you 
standeth one whom ye know not, 27 eve he that cometh after 
me, the latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to unloose. 
28 ‘These things were done in Bethany beyond the Jordan, 
where John was baptizing. 

29 On the morrow he seeth 
saith, Behold, the Lamb of God, that 5 taketh away the sin of 
the world! 30 This is he of whom I said, After me cometh a 
man who is become before me: for he was®%before me. 31 
And I knew him not; but that he should be made manifest to 
Israel, for this cause came I baptizing Sin water. 32 And 
John bare witness, saying, I have beheld the — descendin 
as a dove out of heaven; and it abode upon him. 33 And 
knew him not : but he that sent me to baptize 8 in water, he said 
unto me, Upon whomsoever thou shalt see the Spirit descend- 
ing, and abiding upon him, the same is he that baptizeth !in 
the Holy Spirit. 34 And I have seen, and have borne witness 
tuat this is the Son of God. 

1Is, xf.3. 2 Or, And certain had been sent from among the Phari- 
sees % Or, with 4 Many ancient authorities read Bethabarah, some 
Betharabah, Comp. Josh. 15. 6, 61; 18.22. % Or, deareth the sin 
6 Gr. first in regard of me. 
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esus coming unto him, and 


According to the King James Version ; 


V. 19, And this is the record of John, when the Jews sent priests 
and Levites from Jerusalem ; v. 20, but confessed, I am not the Christ ; 
v. 21, Art thou Elias?... Art thou that prophet? v. 22, Then said 
they unto him; v. 23, He said, I am...as said the prophet Esaias ; 
v. 24, And they which were sent were of the Pharisees; v. 25, 
Why baptizest thou then, if thou be not that Christ, nor Elias, 
neither that prophet? v. 26, I baptize with water: but there standeth 
one among you, whom ye know not; v. 27, He it is, who coming after 
me is preferred before me, whose shoe’s latchet I am not worthy to 
unloose ; v. 28, in Bethabara beyond Jordan; v. 29, The next day 
John seeth Jesus,.,. Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world ; v. 30, cometh a man which is preferred before 
me; v. 31, he should be made manifest to Israel, therefore am I come 
baptizing with water; v. 32, and John bare record, saying, I saw the 
Spirit descending from heaven like a dove; v. 33, sent me to baptize 
with water, the same said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see the 
Spirit descending, and remaining on him, the same is he which bape 
tizeth with the. Holy Ghost; v..34, And I saw, and bare record that 
this is the Son of God. 
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Teaching Nuggets 


By Henry F. Cope 


It takes more than words to make a witness. 

The Christian life is the best evidence of the living 
Christ. 

They who point to the sun must not stand in the 
shadow. 

To recognize greatness ts a sure sign of one’s own 
greatness. 

Heaven's messengers are never anxious for un- 
earned honors. 

He cannot declare divine truth who waits to echo 
popular opinion. 

Every voice that has led to a Promised Land has 
cried out first in a wilderness. 

A man's worth oo sawed much on his willingness 
to witness to the highest he knows. 

He who makes paths for the King may be sure 
that he is on the way to the Kingdom. 

It is easy to-day to miss the Christ in our midst 
by our absorption in lhe Christ of the past. 





Difficult Points Explained 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 
LACE.—-The narrative of John begins at ** Beth- 
any beyond Jordan,” according to the correct 
reading in verse 28. Various views: That 
this Bethany was near Jericho, and that Jesus had 
been baptized there ; (2) That it was farther north, 
about fifteen miles southeast of the Sea of Galilee, 
but that the Baptist had gone there after the baptism 
of Jesus, which took place near Jericho (the traditional 
site); (3) That Jesus was baptized at this more north- 
ern Bethany. ‘The second view seems preferable. 

Time.—After the baptism, to which reference is 
made, and also after the temptation, since what fol- 
lows leaves no place for it. By the view of the 
chronology accepted here, the date would be early in 
March, year of Rome 780; that is, A.D. 27. This 
gives time for the events preceding the first passover 
(chap. 2: 13). 

Persons.— John the Baptist, son of the ‘priest Zach- 
arias and Elisabeth (Luke 1), born six months before 
our Lord. He had been preaching with great success; 
hence the inquiries of the ‘‘priests and Levites.” 
The former offered sacrifices; the latter had inferior 
duties. Probably they were sent by the Sanhedrin, 
the official religious body, whose duty it would be to 
inquire se a religious teachers, but certainly at 
the suggestion of the Pharisees, the stricter sect of 
Jews. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 19.—The witness of John: Compare verse 
15. ‘*Record” is a needless variation.—lZhe Jews: 
While this often means the Jews in general, in this 
Gospel it usually has a restricted sense, namely, the 
hostile inhabitants of Judza, especially of Jerusalem, 
sometimes, the leading Jews.— Who art thou? The 
tone of the question suggests some authority (comp. 
V. 22). 

Yeres 20.—Confessed, and dented not: Probably 
not in answer to a direct question.—/ am not the 
Christ: ‘*The expected Messiah.” I is emphatic. 

Verse 21.—E/ijah: Whose reappearance was ex- 
geeeee to precede the coming of the Messiah (comp. 

att. 17: 10).— Zhe prophet: Moses had predicted 
(Deut. 18 ; 18) the coming of a prophet like himself. 

Verse 23.—/saiah the prophet: Isaiah 40:3. Com- 
pare the other Gospels. 

Verse 24.—And they had been sent from the 
Pharisees ; The omission of the Greek article in the 
oldest manuscripts gives this sense, though the render- 
ing in the margin of the Revised Version is a possible 
one. The Pharisees would, in any case, be prominent 
in sending these questioners. 

Verse 25.— Why then baplizest thou? Had he been 
any one of these expected persons there would be 
good reason for his baptizing, thus performing a dis- 
tinctly religious rite.—7he Christ: ‘That Christ,” 
of the Authorized Version, is objectionable; so ‘‘ that 
prophet.” 

Verse 26.—/ baptize in water: The literal sense 
of the preposition here used is ‘‘in,” but in some 
parallel instances it is omitted, thus giving the sense 
‘*with water.” As many hold that is the sense even 
here, the margin has this rendering. From) the first 
the American Revisers accepted these renderings in - 
the text and margin respectively. The English Re- 
visers transposed the renderings. 

Verse 28.—Bethany beyond Jordan: See above. 
Origen found this reading in his authorities, but 
altered it, because he knew of only one Bethany. 

Verse 29.—fehold: This is an exclamation, not a 
verb, hence the comma after it.— 7he Lamb of God: 
Implying the idea of sacrifice.—7hat taketh away: 
Or, ‘‘beareth.” Both senses are common. Taking 
away sin implies a sacrificial bearing of it. 

Verse 30.—Of whom I said :. Compare verse 15.— 
A man: A stronger term than that in verse 6. 

Verse 31.—And I knew him not: That is, until 
a was pointed out to John as the coming One. 

ee verse 33.—for this cause came [ ens : His 
mission was a wider one, but its great feature was to 
make manifest to Israel the person of the Messiah. 

Verse 32.—/ have beheld: Indicating a permanent 
result of what he beheld. The other accounts do not 
state explicitly that John the Baptist saw ¢he Spirit 
descending. 

Verse 33.—He that sent me to baptize: This verse 
gives details not found in the other Gospels, though 
all refer to the baptism in ¢he Holy Spirit. 

Verse 34.—/ have seen, and have borne witness: 
Pointing to a permanent result.—7<hzs zs the Son of 
God: Compare the words of the voice from heaven 
at the baptism of Jesus. Probably the auditors on 
this second day (v. 29) were numerous. 
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The Unrecognized Jesus 
By S. D. Gordon 


OHN was a living illustration of what it meant to 
be a witness. He himself was what he preached 
and witnessed. He lived a life of separation 

from sin. He was all absorbed with Jesus, In his 
habit of life he was separated from all that might 
hinder in any way his witnessing. His lips taught 
repentance, and called men to Jesus. His life spoke 
purity, and pointed men to Jesus. ‘There was a ring 
of sincerity in himself that left no doubt as to his own 
life. There was aring of positiveness in his speech 
that left no doubt about his own thorough belief in 
his message. And there was an atmosphere of utter 
self-forgetting humility about his presence that left 
no doubt of the absorbing attractiveness to him of his 
Master, 

The three dominant nofes were sincerity, positive- 
ness, and humility. Some there are to-day who are 
sincere and humble in life, but with no positiveness 
in their message of Christ. There are others with 
sincerity and positiveness, but little or no self-forget- 
ting humility. The combination of all three, as in 
John, is rare, and as attractive as rare. We other 
witnesses of Jesus can learn much about witnessing 
from John. 

The posttiveness of John's teaching about pane is 
perp dd refreshing to-day. This Jesus whom he 

ad come to point out to men was the Jehovah spoken 
of by Isaiah. He would straighten out all crooked- 
nesses, right all wrongs, and level all inequalities 
among men. He was the Lamb of God in the purity 
of his character, the strong gentleness of his love, and 
in the sacrificial part he was to take in handling sin. 
He would settle the sin question by sapping sin's 
power, throttling its life, and taking it clean away out 
of men’s lives. Men a-weary of their lives because of 
temptation and sin, were to know a sweet, blessed 
freedom, John preached a twofold gospel about sin: 
that a man could and should turn away from it; and 
that Christ could and would take it away. Further, 
this Jesus was the Father's own chosen messenger, 
direct from eg ohare ge baptized by the Holy Spirit, 
and he would baptize men with that same wondrous 
Spirit that had come upon himself. And then this 
chosen messenger was the very Son of God. ‘This 
was the message of John that rang out with an un- 
mistakable, clear-cut positiveness, and yet with the 
persuasiveness of sweet-toned evening bells. Is it 
any wonder that the crowds thronged down to the 
Jordan? They always have come a-running for that 
message, given in that way. 

The sort of rejection of John’s witness, and of 
esus, told in this story, has become very familiar. 
t was the rejection of ignoring and of silence. 

John’s power over the multitudes attracted the atten- 
tion of the nation’s officials. One day there came 
into the crowds at the Jordan fords a deputation from 
the nationalleaders. They demanded to know if John 
claimed to be one of the three great leaders whom 
they were looking for,—Moses’ prophet, or Malachi’s 
Elijah, or the Messiah himself. When he frankly 
said that he was not any of these, they demanded to 
know what right he had to be administering the rite 
of baptism. John’s heaven-given power was very 
plain to them, a§ to all, but where was his technical 
authority? But John’s power was itself the best 
evidence of authority, and he simply replies that 
his mission is to call attention to some one else 
coming. 

Then the next day he answers their question fully, 
and as openly as it was asked. As Jesus walks 
quietly in among the throng John stops, and, point- 
ing directly to him, cries out to the official deputation 
and to the great crowd, ‘‘Look! the Lamb of God! 
the Son of God! This is he for whom you are asking, 
and whom I am come to point out to you.” Note 
keenly the absence of any response by the Jerusalem 
deputation. Judging by their silence, and by John’s 
later comment, it is likely with curling lip by some, 
and openly expressed contempt by others, that they 
look upon Jesus, and then return to make their report 
to the Jerusalem fathers. This is the nation’s re- 
sponse to John’s witness—utter silence. And John 

athetically cries out, ‘‘ Ye receive not my witness.” 

ejecting Teoue by ignoring him is still familiar and 
still—ignoble. 

The unrecognised Jesus still stands iy eur midst, 
and still asks earnestly for recognition. He is always 
in the world’s midst. He came early and has never 
yet left, though at most times his presence is wholly 
unsuspected. Down among the Eden trees God 
came to keep the appointed tryst. But Adam stayed 
away and ignored him. And in the years the iguor- 
ing has grown to be a failure to recognize him who 
still comes and stands in the midst. For he is always 
in the midst among men, breathing his life into our 
lives, guiding, protecting, providing, ministering, 
calling, winsomely wooing us up to himself. When 
sin had to be grappled with on a cross, he was still 
*‘in the midst.” It cost much, cost. terribly, of suf- 
fering to be there. But he faltered not. He is still 
in the midst; in the church service, the Sunday-school 
room, in that class of boys, and of girls, in the prayer- 
meeting, —still in the midst,—recugnized ? or ‘‘ whom 
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ye know not”? In the home, at the fireside, among 
the children, in the privacy of the inner chamber, in 
the social circle, in the store and office, on the crowded 
street, always in the midst, within hands’ reach of 
each of us. To know him as he is, Saviour, friend, 
companion, is to find a solution for every problem, a 
balm for every hurt, new life instead of weakness, 
within, a great peace, all around, a fine fragrance, and 
all because of him—recognized and owned. 


Manpison, N., J. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


AM the voice of one crying in the wilderness 
(v. 23). The first meaning which an Oriental 
takes from the word translated ‘‘ wilderness ” is 

the vacant country which lies between, or surrounds, 
villages and towns, whether such country be under 
cultivation, or waste and rocky; over it stretch, curl, 
wind, ascend and descend, the paths, roads, or ways 
which lead from one village to another. When travy- 
eling to some towns, and one approaches, he can 
hear dogs barking and cocks crowing, and yet it 
would require an hour, and even two, of hard walking 
or riding to get to them; for, while the distance as 
the crow flies is short, the road is very long on account 
of the turns and twists which are made necessary 
by the intervening hills and ravines. 

Make straight the way of the Lord (vy. 23). 
Proper road-building for wheeled vehicles began in 
Syria in 1860, and it goes on apace. Damascus is 
connected with the Mediterranean by two lines of 
railway, and the electric car is one of its latest won- 
ders. Nevertheless it is still necessary to turn out 
and make special effort on special occasions to make 
straight the way for some lord or king. I have been 
astonished often to see how soon roads fall into dis- 
repair in the hill country inSyria. And I have often 
heard the deep, sonorous voices of red-fezzed offi- 
cials hurrying and directing workmen while they 
were filling up valleys, breaking down or lowering 
hills, to make crooked paths as straight as possible. 
With true Oriental courtesy peasants and officials 
would take us by the arm, or lead our mules by the 
halter, to get us past the more dangerous places. 

The latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to un- 
Joose (v. 27). There are many different kinds of 
boots and shoes in the East. Those referred to in 
this text are called sandals ; they are soles only, and 
are a protection to the sole of ‘the foot. The Jatchets 
are strips of leather, thongs, which fasten this kind 
of shoe to the toes, ankle, and rest of the foot, and 
keep it in place. Some orders of monks use such a 
shoe, and nothing else. Other people, including some 
Englishmen, use them in hot countries, such as Egypt, 
India, etc. But the point of this saying of John’s lies 
in the fact that among Orientals this service may be 
expected only from the youngest child or lowest slave 
or servant of the household. 
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A Model Missionary 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


OHN the Baptist was the first missionary of 
Christ. He was sent from God (John 1: 6). He 
was trained and commissioned to bear witness to 

the Light, and did not try to escape the duty, even 
though it might have interfered with his pleasures 
and ambitions. In the face of opposition and hard- 
ships, temptations and’ unbelief, he proclaimed to 
men their sins and the coming of the Son of God into 
the world. 

This lesson shows John as the model missionary. 
(1) He'did uot accept honor for himself that belonged 
to Christ. He did not talk of himself, but said: ‘I 
am nobody in myself. I am only the voice that an- 
nounces the coming of the King.” (2) John spoke 
clearly of Christ, and gave all honor to him as worthy 
of worship, the Saviour of the world, the Eternal 
One, the giver of the Holy Spirit, the very Son of 
God. 

One of the missionaries who followed this model 
was James Gilmour, the pioneer in the bleak plains 
and mountains of Mongolia. He, too, was a man 
sent from God to cry in the wilderness, and make 
straight the way of the Lord. He did not choose 
an easy place, but spent twenty-one years in noble, 
self-sacrificing work among ignorant, superstitious 
people, whose ways were evil and whose hearts were 
hard. When they came to know him, and experi- 
enced his skill as a physician, many were willing to 
give him the honors of a, god,,but he steadfastly 
pointed them away from himself to Christ. He bore 
trials and persecutions, hardships and distrust, living 
in tents, and eating the coarsest food, until he was 
finally called home to God, who had sent him. .James 
Gilmour did not win many converts, but he prepared 
the way for future messengers of the gospel of Christ. 

Brooxtyn, N, Y. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


HY then baptizest thou? (v. 25.) Where put 
the emphasis, on ‘' baptizest” or on ‘‘ thou”? 
Onthe ‘‘why”! ‘* Mr. Ridgway, if afellow can 

be saved without it, like the dying thief, why baptize 
at all,—the Quakers don’t do it, and they are among 
the best Christian people hereabouts ?"" George. the 
Friends spiritualize all the ordinances; but a Sunday- 
school class is not a debating club, and if you will all 
turn to Matthew 28:19 you will find the ‘* why.” 
Emphasis on the ‘‘thou.”” An old ceremony with a 
newkind of aman. Same old lessons but a new kind 
of teacher,—‘‘ she’s in earnest; she’s on fire.” Symbol 
of cleansing (Acts 22: 16), of burying (Rom. 6: 4). 
Almost every one desires a symbol of some sort for 
most things. Pretty hard to have made you believe 
three Wednesdays ago folks loved you very much, if 

ou had not gotten a few ‘‘ symbols” in your stock- 
ing. Take all the ordinances; you need them for 
spiritual health, or the great Physician would not 
have prescribed them, 


Ln the midst of you standeth one whom ye know 
not (v.26). How much the people of that day missed 
because they did not know! One who would cure 
every sickness and ill was there, and they never knew 
it. ‘The same to-day, and thousands don’t know it. 
Unhappy, miserable people right around the corner, 
—no—the otber corner where the fine houses are. 
They have only to ask Him, to be cured and happy 
(Matt. 11: 28; 1 Pet. 5: 7). There are great men, in 


‘the bud, in the midst of you to-day, ‘‘whom ye know 


not.” Be good to everybody and you will be good to 
all great men. 

I have a friend, Joe Fitch, district attorney in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who was in the same class at college 
with President Roosevelt. Said Joe, ‘‘ Bill, he wasa 
little weak-eyed, delicate, consumptive kind of a fel- 
low and ours was arousin’ big class. We were seated 
alphabetically, and he was away back among the_R’s. 
He couldn’t half hear, half see, and had a hard time 
generally. So the professor took pity on him and put 
him up next to me among the F's. But bless your 
heart, Ridge, he was the very last fellow in the world 
I would have picked out for a President, let alone a 
great one.” 

‘*Say, Joe, were you good to him?” 


Latchet of whose shoe Tam not worthy to unloose 
(v. 27). Real big men are shoe-latchet men. ‘The 
Master that sort (John 13:-5). That very important 
man swelling around is not the owner, but only one 
of the ‘‘help.” See that unassuming little fellow ? 
There heis. Go talk to him, he’ll hear you. John the 
Baptist was a self-sinker. Here’s Christ’s opinion of 
him (Matt. 11: 9-11). And do you note the last part 
of verse 11? There is just one way to be somebody 
in this world, and the Master tells us how in Mark 
10:44. May we all learn this lesson to-day. Where 
is the head of Teddy’s and Joe’s class? On com- 
mencement day he got off the usual ‘‘ Vale, vale,” 
and it was indeed a ‘‘ farewell” into obscurity unless 
he, too, had learned the lesson (Psa. 18: 35, 36, marg.). 


Behold, the Lamb of God (vy. 29). The Baptist with 
all his heaven-given greatness, his eloquence, his 
power to draw and sway men, could not take away a 
single sin. Hecould only point. That is all the best 
teacher can do. But do you do it—or waste the pre- 
cious half hour in a five minutes’ skim over the verses 
—plus twenty minutes’ gossip? To the lion of the 
desert Christ was the Lamb. Contrast the cousins. 
Both to be done to the death, the lion, like a lion, with 
a roar that made the Herods tremble, and the lamb, 
like a lamb, dumb before her shearers (Matt. 14: 3, 4, 5; 
Isa. 53: 7). Remember the passover lamb story ? 
Are you safe under the blood of the Lamb? 


I beheld the Spirit descending asa dove,... Tit 
abode upon him (v. 32). John did not know he was 
God’s Son until he saw the sign of the Spirit upon 
him—and nobody knows you are God’s son (1 John 
3: 2) until there 1s some sign of the Spirit about you. 
Some church members, supposed to be Christians, 
are only corpses (Rom. 8: 6). Here is the touchstone 
to tell (Gal. 5: 22). Sample your fruit and see if you 
have them—in blossom or green or ripe.: It is no easy 
thing to make the boys and girls understand the office 
of the Spirit, but a little bunch of hot-house grapes 
with a ‘‘taster” for each will show: how the Spirit- 
kissed life has the sweetness of the sun-kissed vine, 


-and you can turn to John 15 : 1-8 for your warrant for 


the object lesson. 


And I have seen, and have borne witness (v. 34). 
That is where most of us fall short. Not like John 
the Baptist. Someone has said, ‘‘ The world doesn’t 
know whether Christianity is a good thing or not, it 
has never been tried.” A bright epigram with a 
spark of truth. We have never yet tried very hard 
at witnessing in the way John means. He told every- 
body, even old Herod himself, and ydu have never 
even spoken to Jack Jones, who works next to you 
down at the mill every day. Oh yes, I heard you 
lead prayer-meeting last night, but how about Jack? 
He wasn't there (Luke 14: 23). 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 12 (John 1 : 19-34) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


All readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this department. 
One dollar is offered for every anecdotal lesson illustration that gan 
be used, and two dollars for the best illustration used for each week’s 
lesson. 

lllustrations are due three months before the date of the lessons. Do 
not contribute without sending for particulars, with lesson calendar, 
which will be sent by the ‘Times, free, upon request. 


Power Gained Through Resistance—vs. 19, 20. 


HO art thou? And he confessed, and denied 
not; and he confessed, I am not the Christ 
(vs. 19, 20). John stood the test and con- 
quered. While other men might have launched 
themselves on the flowing tide of popular enthu- 
siasm, and allowed themselves to have been swept 
away by its impetuous rush, John, strong and humble, 
said: ‘‘I am not the Christ.”" And, but for this test- 
ing, he and we might have been strangers to his 
power. Orison S. Marden, in ‘‘ Success,” says: 
‘‘ There is enough latent power ina Maximite torpedo 
shell to teara warship to pieces. But the armor of force 
or explosive power in one of these terrific engines of 
destruction could never be ascertained by any ordi- 
nary concussion. Children could play with it for 
years, pound it, roll it about, and do all sorts of 
things with it; the shell might be shot through the 
walls of an ordinary building without arousing its 
terrible dynamic energy. It must be fired from a 
cannon with terrific force through a foot or so of 
steel-plate armor before it meets with resistance 
great enough to evoke its mighty explosive power. 
And so every man is a stranger to the greatest 
strength which, in God, he is enabled to have, until 
the test of a great responsibility calls it out.—7he 
Rev. William T. Dorward, Stelton, N. /. 


Carey’s Self-Renunciation—v. 23. 

I am the voice (v. 23). John considered himself 
but as a ‘‘ voice.” He placed himself in the back- 
ground that so his Lord might become all the more 
conspicuous. It is so with all who are great in the 
kingdom of heaven. This is illustrated in the life of 
Carey. Shortly before his death, he was visited by 
Alexander Duff. As the latter was about to leave 
the room where the dying man lay,.a feeble voice 
called him to return. Said Dr. Carey, with gracious 
solemnity: ‘‘ Mr. Duff, you have been speaking about 
Dr. Carey, Dr. Carey. When I am gone, say noth- 
ing about Dr, Carey,—speak about Dr. Carey’s 
Saviour.’ Dr. Duff never forgot the lesson thus 
impressively taught.—G. H. Dudbbink, Holland, 
Mich. From Smith's Life of William Carey. 


Keeping Oneself in the Background—v. 23. 

I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness. 
Make straight the way of the Lord (v. 23). Bonar 
relates this.incident: An elder said in prayer-meet- 
ing: ‘‘As I came along Argyle Street (one of our 
business streets in Glasgow), I-saw a crowd at a 
shop door, and had the curiosity to look in. There I 
saw an auctioneer holding up a grand picture so that 
all could see it; and when he got it in fosition, he 
stayed behind it and said to the crowd, ‘ Now look 
at this side of the picture, and now at that side,’ and 
so on, describing each part of it. ‘‘ Now,” said this 
good man, ‘‘ the whole time I never saw the speaker; 
it was just the picture he was showing,” and, turning 
to us, he said, ‘* That is the way to work for Christ.” 
—Mrs. V. M. Buck, LaGrangeville, N. Y. From 
Advocate and Guardian. 


Preparing the Way for the Japanese Army—v. 23. 
Make straight the way of the Lord (v. 23). Ahead 
of the Japanese army in Manchuria, along with the 
advance scouts, went the doctors with their micro- 
scopes. They examined all the wells, closing any 
which were infected, and they quarantined all in- 
fected houses. By this preparing of the way the 
health and efficiency of the army was maintained, 
and to this was due in great part their victory. 
John’s mission was one of preparation, a call to re- 
pentance, to a driving out from the heart that which 
was evil that the teaching of the ee One might 
find a favorable soil.—/. Leverett, M.D., Yonkers, 
NaF. 


What Alone Helped the Dying Woman—v. 29. 

Behold, the Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
in of the world (vy. 29). A minister who was prac- 
tically a Unitarian in his belief and preaching was 
called in to see a poor sinful woman who was dying. 
He told her of the beautiful life, the loving ministries, 
and the noble example of Jesus. He urged her to 
follow him, but she shook her head hopelessly, say- 
ng: ‘‘ That’s not for the like o’ me; I’m a sinful 
woman, and I’'mdying. ‘It flashed upon, me,” said 
<he preacher, ‘‘ that I had no message of help and hope 
for that dying woman, and like lightning I leaped in 
mind and heart back to the gospel my mother taught 
me. I told herof Jesus Christ, the Son of God, dying 
»n the cross that such as she might be saved; of bis 
olood poured out for the remission of sins, and all the 
blessed truths of the old, old story, and she professed 
saving faith in the ‘Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world.’”—H. H. Smith, Kinsale, Va. 
From The Guardian. The prize for this week is 
awarded to this illustration. 
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Witnessing for Christ Just Where You Are—v. 32. 

John bare witness (v. 32). Miss Havergal tells of 
going away to boarding-school shortly after she had 
united with the church. When she entered the 
school, she learned that among all the one hundred 
girls she was the only Christian. Her first feeling 
was one of dread. She could not confess Christ be- 
fore gay and worldly girls. But her second thought 
that she could not but confess Christ. ‘*I am the 
only one he has here,” she said. This thought 
strengthened her, and she was abundantly rewarded. 
He has placed us just where we are because he wants 
a witness just there. So do your duty.—W. R. 
Clark, Newchurch, Manchester, Eng. 
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From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


Ors Father, we thank thee for the humility and 
straight-forward honesty of John the Baptist. 
We thank thee that we have before us to-da 
this narrative of his freedom from pride and selfish 
desire for honors. ‘Take from our own lives, O Lord, 
the mean and sordid scrambling for place and credit, 
and may we see ourselves as we are, so utterly de- 
pendent upon thee that our own worth is nothing. 
Give unto us we pray thee, simple humility aad com- 
mon honesty in our remembrance and declaration of 
what thou hast done for us; and to thee shall be the 
glory for every achievement of ours, great and small. 
men. 


After the Lesson 

What did John the Baptist say he was zo¢? What 
did he say he was? Well, some of us wouldn’t have 
stopped there. John had the field to himself. Im- 
portant men thought enough of him to send, and to 
go, to find out just who he was. There were many 
things he might have said about himself,—his good 
habits, his wilderness loneliness, his courage in an- 
nouncing the new teacher, the Christ himself. But 
he omitted all that. He was not in his own eyes a 
great man—just a voice. Don’t you see how he 
stripped away from his description of himself every- 
thing that he could, and got right down to the one 
thing that he really was? 

It wasn’t his own worth, but Jesus’ worth that he 
wanted to tell about. Whatif that should be our own 
habit of thought and conversation? ‘That was a 
fine talk you made in Christian Endeavor” some one 
says. You smile and say ‘‘ thank you,” and then way 
down deep inside you rather think it was a good talk, 
and that you are coming on pretty well as a speaker 
—manner, gestures, scheme of presenting your ideas. 
and all that. But ‘‘I am a voice PP gs asserted. Is 
any one of us more than that? Not our worth, but 
Jesus’, should be in our thought—let me put it clearly 

BUT 


where we can see it 
JESUS’ WU HI H 


Who First? 





NOT MY 











John’s friends might have told him he didn’t assert 
himself enough, and that ‘‘in these days a man must 

ut himself forward or he won’t amount to anything.” 
But John put Jesus forward. Whocan tell what Jesus 
said of him after John’s death? Was that better than 
having the neighbors call him ‘‘smart”’ and ‘‘ ener- 
getic,” and ‘‘alive” ? Whom do you and I put first? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘** Bible Songs ’’) 


‘*On Jordan’s banks the Baptist’s Psalm 132: 5-12. 


cry.’ (196 : 3-5. 285 : 3-5.) 
** A voice by Jordan's shore.”’ Psalm 8 : 1-6. 
** Revive thy work, O Lord.”’ (9: 1-6. 12: 1-5.) 
**Ve Christian heralds, go proclaim."’ Psalm 45 : 6-9. 
‘Thy Kingdom come, O God." (60: 7-10. 94: 3-5.) 
‘‘T lay my sins on Jesus.” Psalm 84 : 7-11. 
‘Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly (115: 4-6. 169: 4-7.) 
dove.”’ Psalm 130 : 1-5. 
‘* Just as I am, without one plea.”’ (193 : 1-4. 282: 1-5.) 
< 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 


Monday.—John 1 : 19-34. . . . . Jesus and John the Baptist 
Theatiay.—Iba. 4b: 1-10 2 05 we 8 wit ‘The Voice 
Wednesday.— Matt. 11 =7-15. . . . Christ's witness to John 
‘Thursday.— Mark 1 : IrII . . The witness from heaven 
Fridav.—Matt. 17: 1-13... .. +s +. Phe beloved Son 
Saturday.—John 3 : 23-36 . .... .. . Believing and Life 
Sunday.—-1r Peter ri: 13-21... .. . . Redeemed by blood 


Graded Helps 


The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Testimony of John the Baptist 
to Jesus’ Messiahship 





I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (John I : 19-34). 


[For each member of the Bible class.] 


W* NOTED last week that the first general 
section of the Gospel according to John was the 
Prologue (John 1: 1-18). The second general 
section (1 : Ig to 2: 12) includes the lessons for this 
week and next week. A good title for the whole 
section is ‘‘ The Beginning of His Ministry.” It re- 
lates the happenings of several successive days im- 
mediately following the return of Jesus to the Jordan 
after his temptation. It conveys a sense of the im- 
pression that Jesus made upon those who were attuned 
to perceive the wondrous harmony of his personality. 
The Baptist yielded an immediate and absolute 
loyalty, although his acknowledgment of Jesus cost 
him dear. It also brings before the reader vividly 
‘all the typical factors in the coming tragedy.” 

Just what John the Baptist did declare concerning 
sg is a matter of somecontention. It is clear that 
he set immediately at rest the rumor that he himself 
was the Messiah. He stated that he was not even a 
reincarnation of Elijah or some other prophet ; he 
was simply a voice, a herald. His baptismal rite 
was a token that men should prepare by repentance 
for the Messiah's appearance, to be manifested at 
any time. 

On the very next day Jesus, who had been alone 
in the wilderness struggling over the question of his 
future work, returned tothe Jordan. ‘Twice in suc- 
cession John declared of him that he wasthe Lamb of 
God. This is a perfectly intelligible phrase, natural to 
the Baptist. The outward bearing of Jesus was gentle, 
gracious, dignified. He was no Elijah, but rather an 
Hosea. As John observed him, we must suppose 
that the description of the suffering Servant, who was 
‘‘led as a lamb to the slaughter,” flashed over his 
mind (Isa. 53: 7). As Riggs declares, a later thinker, 
in the apostolic age, might have referred to the pas- 
chal lamb; John must have thought of the Isaiah 
passage. : 

The Baptist goes on to explain how he came to 
know Jesus as the Messiah. e had no knowledge 
of his personal appearance, but only that the Mes- 
sianic day was at hand. Jesus was revealed in the 
moment of baptism as the Son of God, who would 
endue men with the Holy Spirit. 

John then was convinced that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah he had been sent to announce: Jesus had been 
confirmed in his own faith in himself as the one whom 
God had chosen. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


Riggs, ‘‘ The Messages of Jesus according to the 
Gospel of John” (pp. 86-94), is very illuminating. 
The notes in Plummer’s ‘St. John” (pp. 71-76), in 
the Cambridge Bible, and in McClymont’s ** St. John” 
in the New-Century Bible, are such as the average 
student desires. The article ep the Baptist in 
the Hastings Dictionary of the Bible is illuminating 
in relation. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 


The central thought of the lesson is the voluntary 
tribute paid to holiness on the part of one who could 
see it. It raises some interesting questions. 

The One Who Paid [t, Who was John the Baptist ? 
How does Luke relate him to Jesus? What fitted 
John to have such insight ? 

His Declaration to the Jews. To whom does the 
Fourth Gospel refer as ‘‘the Jews”? Has the date 
at which the Gospel was written anything to do with 
this peculiar usage? Were the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties within their rights in questioning John? What 
did he call himself? What did he announce ? 

His Spontaneous Testimony to Jesus. Paraphrase 
his declaration so as to show what he meant by 
‘* Lamb of God” and ‘‘taketh away.” Did John the 
Baptist have in mind the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus ? 

lhe Proof of Messiahship. What was the real 
proof to John, a visible dove or an apparent per- 
sonality ? 

‘* That this is the Son of God.” Is genuine holi- 
ness its own best evidence ? Can it be concealed ? 
What would have been the most effective sign of the 
Messianic character of Jesus? 


IV. For Pupits’ Home Stupy on NExtT WEEk’s LEsson. 

(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 
1. Why was it so natural for John’s disciples to 

leave him for Jesus? 2. How many were present at 

that conversation at Jesus’ lodgings? 3. What char- 

acteristic of Jesus, manifested on these two days, was 

probably the most effective in causing their faith ? 
Boston, 








My Class of Girls 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


Rar by telling of the Sanhedrin, a great coun- 
cil like our Congress, that met at Jerusalem 

and managed the affairs of the nation. Whom 
did this body of learned men send on an errand to 
John? A committee of priests and Levites. Why ? 
John was himself a priest. Had priests ever bap- 
tized people before? Yes, heathen converts to Juda- 
ism were baptized. When they inquired, ‘*‘ Who art 
thou ?"’ John told them who he was not. They were 
then expecting a great prince, a Messiah, to deliver 
their nation from bondage to Rome. John declared 
that he was only a messenger, not anybody great in 
rank or proud in place, First he told them what he 
was not, then what he was. 

At the time of the Johnstown flood a man, riding a 
white horse, rushed down the valley shouting, ‘* Run 
to the hills; the dam is broken.” It was a voice cry- 
ing in the night. John was like this voice, crying 
earnestly in the wilderness. The Hebrew people 
were in danger, they had gone astray. John said, 
** Make straight the way of the Lord.” 

The Jerusalem committee were Pharisees, good 
men, but too fond of show and ceremony. ‘They 
cared for the outside,—missed the real meaning of 
things. 

When the house is on fire, don’t stop to ask ques- 
tions; give the alarm. If a royal guest is coming, 
hasten to prepare for him. 

John the Baptist had to warn people of danger and 
announce the coming of one greater than he, the Son 
of God. Even then Jesus was there, but he wore the 
dress of the common people, and his glory was 
hidden, 

Two friends of mine once stepped on board a little 
steamer in Northern Europe, and crossed a lake with 
a man whom they thought the captain. Later, they 
discovered that he was the King of Sweden, and that 
they were on his boat by mistake. 

Jesus was hidden from view till rma recognized 
him bya sign and a word spoken to him by God him- 
self. What was the sign? The spirit descending 
like a dove and remaining. The committee went 
back to Jerusalem to report. Next day, when John 
saw Jesus, what did John say? ‘ Behold, the Lamb 
of God." Ask the girls if they will not try to imitate 
John in telling their schoolmates and friends about 
the Saviour. We, too, in our daily lives may point 
people to the Lamb of God. 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 


(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 
each girl, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1. Who are the persons mentioned in the next les- 
son? 2. How did John direct the attention of the two 
disciples to Jesus ? 3. Howdid the two disciples learn 
more about Jesus? 4. How long did they stay with 
— ? 5. What did Andrew do? 6. Who found 

*hilip ? 7, Whom did Philip find? 8 Why, do you 
think, did these men wish to follow Jesus? 9. What 
ought we to do when we see Jesus? 

New York City, 
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My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


Y FIRST words to the boys told them of a new 

way in which we were to study this lesson. 

Verse by verse we would read the passage 
through, as we frequently do, but each boy would be 
expected to ask me about anything he didn’t under- 
stand in the verse read. I said: ‘‘ Suppose you fel- 
lows were preparing toteach this lesson next Sunday. 
You'd have to be sure you knew what the verses 
meant, wouldn’t you? Well, let's suppose you're 
going to teach this lesson; you'll have to be very 
careful to ask me anything you don’t understand as 
we read. And after you're all through, I'm going to 
= you each a question, written down, to whick 

‘ll want an answer.” 

The boys entered heartily into the plan. They 
asked questions-freely. The first verse called out 
the question as to who the Levites were. I answered 
their questions in some cases; in others I quizzed 
them till they had really answered their, own ques- 
tions. Occasionally, I caused a pause by interrupt- 
ing and asking, when a boy had passed some point 
Without any question: ‘* Now, are you sure you 
could explain that?” No, he wasn’t quite sure; or, 
he would attempt and fail. Then I would explain 
the point. 

The boys surprised me. Occasionally they would 
ask the meaning of a word or phrase that I thought 
they surely knew; occasionally, when I challenged 
them, they gave clear answers on what I thought 
were doubtful points in their minds. 


When we had finished the passage, I said: ‘I. 


have a written question for each boy, but you can 
exchange questions with any boy who is willing to 
exchange with you. You may have three minutes to 
get ready to answer your questions, and all Bibles 
are to remain closed.”" These were the questions: 
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(1) Who were meant by ‘‘ the Pharisees” ? (2) How 
did John describe himself? (3) How did John say 
his baptism would differ from the baptism of Jesus ? 
4) How was John to know Jesus? (5) What Old 

estament custom was referred to in calling Christ 
the ‘‘Lamb of God”? (6) What was meant by 
‘* Make straight the way of the Lord”? (7) What 
does baptism mean? (8) Who were the Levites? 

Not a boy exchanged his question with another. 
Lan answers pleased me greatly; little help was 
needed. 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 


(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 

each boy, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1. Find some Old Testament passages referred to 
in verse 45. 2. How did the Jews reckon the hours 
of the day ? 3. What does the word ‘ disciple” mean ? 
4. In what ways does Christ say to people, ‘‘ Follow 
me,” in these days ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


VERY baby must have a name. In our Christ- 
mas lesson and last Sunday we talked of the 
baby whe «vas called—— ? Jesus, and we have 

placed that name over our picture-frame (show last 
week’s diagram). Before his birth, the angel mes- 
senger said to his parents, ‘‘ Thou shalt call his name 
Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins” 
(Matt. 1: 21). 

To anotiecr baby the name John was brought by 
an angel. He was the cousin of fesus and six months 
older. Many boys have since been called John, and 
we all know more thanone John. (Take a little time 
to explain the difference between John who became 
the dear friend and beloved apostle, and who wrote 
the Gospel of John, and this other John who was later 
called the Baptist.) 

The little cousins lived too far apart to see one 
another very often. While Jesus lived among the 
hills of Nazareth, his cousin John lived in the hill- 
country about one hundred miles away. Both boys 
had good parents who taught them the Scriptures; 
both grew stronger, wiser, and better, and they knew 
the story of the Jews orchildren of Israel, who crossed 
the Jordan when they came to live in the promised 
land. They knew all about their feast-days,—the 
passover, day of atonement, etc., and sometimes 
they went to the temple with their parents for these 
feasts. Perhaps they saw each other there. Jesus 
loved to be with his companions, John was a quiet, 
thoughtful boy, and loved to go by himself among 
the rocks and the hills, sometimes wandering as far 
as the Jordan. As they grew older, both knew. they 
were to become preachers. More and more John 
loved to stay in the quiet places, thinking of the mes- 
sage which he should preach. 

Someiimes he came among the people near the 
Jordan, and crowds would gather to see him,—for he 
wore strange clothes,—and to hear him say, ‘‘ Re- 
pent, and be baptized, ... confess your sins,” etc. 
(Show part of the picture.) Whenever anybody said 
he was sorry for his sins and wanted to do right, John 
baptized him in the river Jordan, That was why 
they called him John the Baptist. 

Crowds ot people came a long distance to see and 
hear him. When they asked, ‘‘ Who are you?” he 
answered, ‘‘I am not the Christ, nor Elijah, nor one 
of the prophets. ... Iam a voice, to tell you of one 
greater and better than I, who is soon to come, and 
my message is, Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” 
They asked him why he baptized people, and he an- 
swered, ‘tT baptize you with water, but one greater 
is coming who will baptize you with the Holy Spirit.” 
They thought he was a strange man. 

One day, when he was preaching by the Jordan, he 
saw Jesus coming toward him, and said, ‘* Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of 
the world.’’ Jesus asked to be baptized, so John 








BEHOLD! 

THE LAMB OF GCD 
WHICH TAKETH AWAY 
THE SINS 
OF THE WORLD 











baptized him, and told the people that he knew Jesus 
was the Son of God, because he saw the Spirit of God 
come upon him like a dove. 

(Ask two of the juniors to sing one verse of their 
hymn, which is like the Golden Text): 


** My faith looks up to thee 
Thou Lamb of Calvary. 
Now hear me while I pray, 
Take all my guilt away,”’ ete, 


DECEMBER 28, 1907 


Our primary song teaches that Jesus will do this: 


** Jesus loves me, he who died, 
Heaven’s gates to open wide ; 
He will wash away my sin, 
Let his little child come in.’? 
Peoria, ILL. 
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Ask Marion Lawrance! 





The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion will answer questions on Sunday-school matters—mof biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address ‘* Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’” The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MICHIGAN.—Our school a few years ago dispensed with all 
quarterlies and lesson leaflets, and succeeded in getting in the 
Bibles. Not counting the primary, an average of about 
eighty-five per cent of the pupils bring their Bibles. Many of 
our teachers are now demanding some kind of a lesson help 
for their scholars, but some of us are afraid that if the quarter- 
lies come in again, the Bibles will disappear. Do you know 
of any card or leaflet that gives the lesson location (not 

text) and a few notes? We use question cards, and get 


good work for them, but they do not answer the purpose com- 


pletely. 

You have done well to secure so large a percentage 
of Bibles brought to your school. In the Sunday- 
school of the Washington Street Congregational 
Church, Toledo, Ohio, the Bibles were brought with 
the quarterlies, but quarterlies were not allowed in 
the building. The quarterlies are no longer used, 
but a list of questions, gotten out by the school on 
slips which simply locate the lesson, give the Golden 
Text and ten questions on each lesson, These home 
study slips are given out a week in advance. It is 
impossible to answer the questions ey 
without looking up the lesson in the Bible, and read- 
ing it carefully. The first question is always the 
same, ‘‘Have you read this lesson since last Sun- 
day?” Similar questions are prepared for sale by 
the World Sunday School Supply Company of De- 
troit, Michigan, and other Sunday-school supply 
houses. 





ILLINOIS.—What do you think of the use of the young 
people in various official capacities, such as secretary work, 
library work, and so on. I have so often noted the severing of 
a pupil from active interest in his class-study, and in fact from 
any study of the book, by taking him out of a class for such 
work, and it has seemed to me a + pity. So often when 
they are relieved of the outside work they do not go back into 
their class, but drift out altogether. I do feel that the older 
people ought to make a cnodiion in behalf of such of the young 
men and young women as are already in the school, even if we 
do not know how to get others into the school. To let those 
we have drift out in any such way seems to me a mistake. 

Without doubt many. young people are put into 
official positions in our Sunday-schools who ought to 
be in classes receiving instruction. My judgment is, 
however, there are far more young people, especially 
young men, who are held in the Sunday-school, and 
remain in it indefinitely, because they are holding 
some Official position, than there are who drop out of 
the school for that reason. While they are members 
of the school, perhaps it would be better for them to 
be inaclass. If, howéver, the Sunday-school is con- 
ducted as it ought to be, it will be impossible for any 
officer or teacher not to receive more or less Bible in- 
struction. The opening and closing exercises ought 
to provide for this in some way, and especially in the 
supplemental work, and the reviews from the plat- 
form. I do think, however, our older peo le should 
make some sacrifice, as our questioner indicates, and 
permit such young people, who are willing to do so, 
to remain in classes and receive the instruction they 
so much need. 





PENNSYLVANIA.—I am employed by our school as ageneral 
assistant to look up absent and sick scholars; assist the 
secretary in keeping the records ; get out circular letters for 
the superintendent, or for any department ; act as a substitute 
teacher, or do any work that is needed in the school. The 

uestion has been raised as to just what title I should have on 
the calling cards I use for the school work.—A. T. L. 

You are a field secretary, a Sunday-school pastor,. 
a Sunday-school missionary, a superintendent’s as- 
sistant, and a supply teacher, all combined in one. It 
depends very much upon what is regarded as the 
most important feature of your work. If it is outside 
of the Sunday-school, looking up new scholars and 
visiting the absent and sick, then I think ‘* Field 
Secretary ” or ‘‘Sunday-school Visitor”’ is good. You 
are not a ‘‘Superintendent’s Assistant” in the ordi- 
narily accepted understanding of that term, for you 
do not assist the superintendent in his duties asa 
superintendent during the school hour. If you were 
called a ‘‘ Sunday-school Missionary,”’ the term would 
be confusing, as there are ‘*Sunday-school Mission- 
aries” so called who do an entirely different kind of 
work. The title most commonly used is that of 
**Sunday-school Visitor.” I should like to coin a title 
for this office and call it ‘‘ Pastoral Secretary.” You 
are really a secretary in the sense that the work you 
do is pastoral in its character. This title would carry 
with it all of the duties of a pastor outside of his pul- 
pit, namely: visitation and personal ministration of 
any kind. If this does not suit you, then I should call 
myself ‘* Sunday-school Visitor.” 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 12 (John 1 : 19-34) 





The Sunday- School Lesson 
by Touch 





ERHAPS not many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times who prepare their 
lessons from week to week by the cosy 

lamplight have ever stopped to think that there 
are thousands who must read theirs in the 
dark, While we use our eyesight so freely, 
there is a great company who must peruse 
their lesson by means of another sense than 
that of sight. These are our blind friends. 
The International Sunday-School Lesson is 
published for them weekly in a type that is 
sensible to the touch, and many are the 
blind teachers and pupils in our Sunday- 
schools, and many more are there in the 
Home Department all over the land, who 
prepare their lessons and follow the world’s 
Bible study by means of the raised print. 

These earnest blind readers are some of 
them successful ministers in charge of 
churches ; others are efficient teachers in the 
Sunday-schools, while all are patient and 
faithful pupils. They seldom bring their 
Sunday-school paper with them to school, 
because the paper is so large and bulky, and 
because, unlike the seeing pupils, these 
sightless readers do not possess the numer- 
ous and luminous helps to the study of the 
lesson so familiar to allwhosee. The blind, 
therefore, make the most of what they have, 
and thoroughly master the contents of the 
lesson long before many others of us have 
begun our preparation for Sunday. 

Books for the blind, while easily made, 
are expensive and scarce, so that the coming 
of the Sunday School Lesson Weekly is 
eagerly awaited, and its study thoroughly 
pursued. 

As early as 1874 a society was organized 
in Philadelphia to meet this religious need of 
the blind. This society was called The So- 
ciety for Providing Evangelical Religious 
Literature for the Blind. It began by pub. 
lishing devotional books, like the following : 

In Boston Line Letter and New York 
Point—-‘* Dairyman’s Daughter,’’ Rev. Leigh 
Richmond ; ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ;’’ ‘* Bible 
Blessings ;’’ ‘*Imitation of Christ ;’’ 
*s Woodman’s Nanette,’’? S. S. Baker, and 
‘* Parley the Porter,’? Hannah More; ‘* In 
His Name,’’ E. E. Hale; ‘* Looking Unto 
Jesus,’’ from the French of T. Monod, 
** Wee Davie,’’ Norman Macleod, D.D., and 
‘* A ‘Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,’’ Mrs. Mack- 
arness ; ‘‘Stalker’s Life of Christ;’’ ‘* The 
Greatest Thing in the World,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Love We Live By,’? Drummond. 

At the urgent solicitation of this society, 
the American Bible Society was persuaded 
to print the Bible for the blind, but it is an 
enormous work, 
it occupies a space six feet long, a foot wide, 
and a foot high, and its value is about fifty 
dollars, although it is sold at one-third the 


cost in order to put it in reach of the needy | 


blind. 

Then, to supply the demand for some 
kind of current literature, the Sunday School 
Weekly was started. Now nearly four thou- 
sand blind persons are reading this paper, 
printed in the New York point system of 
embossed type. The state schools for the 
blind all receive a number of copies for dis- 
tribution among the children, Other insti- 
tutions for thé blind and_the public librariés 
receive and distribute their quota, while the 
individual blind who are alone and away in 
rural districts, or shut in in the great cities, 
receive and read the paper with delight. 
The subscription price is not sufficient to 


pay the cost; the Philadelphia Society is | 


therefore dependent on voluntary contribu- 
tions to carry on the work. 


It is hoped, too, that the day will come 
that those who endow libraries for the seeing | 


will gladly provide some books for the blind. 
Our state schools in every state in the Union 
teach these unfortunates to read. Now that 


they have been taught to read, now that the | 


fingets have been trained to an intelligence 
to decipher the embossed page, it seems a 
pity that these fingers should be consigned 
to an enforced idleness by our neglect. It 
seems too bad that the Jong weary hours of 
the blind, sitting in a perpetual darkness un- 
relieved by the succession of dawn and even- 
tide, could not be filled with the occupation, 
the instruction, the delectation that come 
from the reading of good books. The work 
has received great encouragement of late, 
and the outlook is bright. 

In the United States a wealthy and be- 
nevolent woman named Mrs, William Ziegler 


In its eleven large volumes | 


has just established an endowment of $65,000 
to publish a secular magazine for the blind, 
while in England the London Daily Mail is 
publishing a weekly edition for the 40,000 
blind of the United Kingdom.—7%e Rev. 
Albert Dale Gantz, 160 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 





Children at Home 








Buying a Doll 
By Emma C. Dowd 


UBY did not want to stay alone in the 
big store while her mama went across 
the city on business; but mama said 

it was best, and Ruby knew that what mama 
said was true. So there she was, perched 
on one of the stools in front of the doll- 
counter, and mama was already out of sight, 
and was going farther away every minute. 
Ruby would have liked to cry, only she felt 
that she was too big a girl to show such 
weakness in a public place,—she was four 
years old last summer! So she made up 
her mind to be very brave, though she could 
not help wishing that the woman who sold 
the dolls would not look at her so sharply 
through her glasses, 

There were no customers at the doll- 
counter until a little girl came near where 
she was sitting, and said to the saleswoman 
that she wanted to look at dolls. She was a 
very pretty little girl, with curling brown 
hair, and a hat and coat which Ruby 
thought were the handsomest she had ever 
seen. 

‘*Tt must be a nice doll,’’ said the child, 
‘*for I am going to give it to my sister.’’ 

‘*Do you wish to buy an expensive one? ”’ 
asked the saleswoman. 

The small customer said that she did. 

Several dolls, at a dollar and a-half apiece, 
were laid on the counter. The little girl 
| looked them over, but did not appear to be 
| suited. Others were brought out, at various 
| prices, the prettiest being marked two dol- 
|lars. This the child fondled, patting its 
| cheeks, and smoothing its yellow hair. She 
laid it down, and she took it up again, swing- 
ing it gently in her arms, as if she were get- 
| ting it to sleep. Finally she asked : 

‘* Have you any nicer than this ?’’ 

Then the woman went to a drawer, and 
brought out a box. Carefully she unfolded 
the tissue wrappers, and lifted out the doll, 
| —a beautiful doll all in pink silk and lace, 
| with pretty boots and hair ribbons to match 
|.her dress, 
| The little girl’s eyes shone, and eagerly 
she took 
| hands. She held the little beauty a long 
| time, but at last laid her down with a sigh. 














| five.”? 


walked along in front of the show-case. 

‘*How much are those?’’ she asked, 
pointing to a box of little undressed china 
dolls, 

‘* A penny apiece,’’ was the reply. 

**]’ll. take one,’’? she beamed, and while 
| the woman wrapped it in a bit of paper she 
| pulled from her glove the shiny cent that had 
| been hidden in her moist little palm. 

As she skipped happily away with her pur- 
chase, Ruby looked on in astonishment. 
Then she saw that the saleswoman was 
smiling. She met Ruby’s gaze, and she 
| laughed outright. 


”? 





‘* Awfully funny !’’ Ruby answered. 
Then the saleswoman brought over the 
| five-dollar doll, and showed it to Ruby. 
|- Mama came soon after, and found Ruby 


| **That was funny—wasn’t it?’’ she said. | 
| 
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| needs of the Kible school than any other song book 
| wide variety of style and authors 


Dolly in her small, kid - gloved | 


‘* The price has been six dollars,’’ the sales- | 
| woman said, ** but I will let you have it for | 


The child shook her head sadly, and | 





and the saleswoman talking merrily together. | 


| On the way home mama heard all about 
| the little customer that spent so much time 
examining beautiful dolls—only to buy one 
that cost a penny. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
b 4 





To follow the movements of Christ intelli- | 


gently keep before you the Chart of Christ’s 
Journeyings, by Arnold. Carry itin your 
pocket, or hang it up in the class, or have it 


open in your home as you study each lesson. | 


lt will simplify your study. | It may be 


secured from The Sunday School Times Co, 


| for 20 cents, postpaid, 


soniemmnietiie 


The Pilgrim Teacher 
Lesson Pictures 


52 ILLUSTRATIONS, with Bible text and explanations, one for 
each Sunday, carefully printed on heavy coated stock. Size, 547% 
inches. 50 cents a year. Less than one cent each. 

We have prepared a series of 52 subjects of celebrated pictures for use in the 
Sunday-school, They comprise the Old and New Testaments, and are the best 
and most attractive supplementary aid to the study of the lesson that have ever 
been suggested. 

These pictures have received the unqualified endorsement of the leading 
clergymen and Sunday-school teachérs throughout the United States, 

1-2 in FULL COLOR, 1-2 in sepia and tint. 

Samples will be sent ANY TEACHER on request absolutely free, or we will 

send the entire collection subject to return and MONEY BACK if not satisfactory. 


“FREE TO EVERY TEACHER,” A Small Pamphlet, 


How to Make the Studies in the Gospel According to 
John, from January to June, 1908, Contribute 
to the Inspirational and Educational 
1 Uplift of the Sunday-school. 
By FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS, Ph.D., 
General Secretary of the Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, 
FOR EITHER OF THE ABOVE ADDRESS 


14 Beacon Street, THE PILGRIM PRESS oston, mass. 














A Different Kind of a Hymn Book [OF THAAUNBAY SCHOOL AND 


HYMNS WE LOVE 


By ADAM GEIBEL and FREDERIC W. EICKHOFP 


A new book of 224 pages, containing the popular Torrey-Alexander Hymns, special departments, 
and a limited number of old standard hymns of known worth. Examination copies sent anywhere. 
Price, .35 cents per copy, postpaid; $25 per hundred, not prepaid. 


ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO., -_ = = «© 1226 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
HUNDREDS ARE USING 


T h e Ss un d ay Standard Songs (Orchestra Score) 
School Hym nal | The Primary Sunday School Hymnal 


Sopies in Use E Sunday. 
SENB ecu. FOR A RETURNABLE Cory, ) 1HE HEIDELBERG PRESS, Phitedsighia Da 


The Bible 

















Classified Advertising 
Agents Wanted 


AGENTS—$300 every month selling our wonderful 


oC bool Hymnal seven-piece Kitchen Set. Send for sworn state- 


The only worthy competitor of | ment of $12 daily profit; exclusive territory. Outfit 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS No. 1. Free. S. Thomas Mfg. Co., 185 E. St., Dayton, O. 


We believe that this book more completely meets the Financial 


SIX PER CENT guaranteed investment secured by 
“  $2,000,000.00 assets. Over half million dollars 
said investors during past 12 years. ‘rite for book- 
et. New York Realty Owners Co., Suite 500, 489 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 























ever published. It contains aoe Sonam, covering a 

7 ip, and meeting the 
special requirements of all the festival occasions, as 
well as the every-day needs of the modern Bible school. | | 


FULL ORCHESTRATION—12 INSTRUMENTS. 

Bound in an extra strong crash finish cloth, hand- | 
somely embossed, $30.00 per hundred. | 
| 








Also bound in board at $25.00 per hundred. P Motion Pictures 

Your school can test it for two months at our ex- MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, Film Views, 
pense. Write for particulars, mentioning this paper, | Magic’ Lanterns, Slides, and similar Wonders For 
and we will send you a 32-page edition free. sees Catalogue Free. We also Buy Magic Picture 

Returnable copy of the complete book for examina- | Machines, Films, Slides, etc. Harbach & Compan 
tion on pequest."” P es } 809 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. uted 


TULLAR-MEREDITH CO., Church Furnishings 


150 Fifth Avenue, 57 Washington Street. SEND for a catalogue and price list of Collection 


New York. Chicago. Plates and Hymn Tablets. We will be sure to 
please you. 
Eaton & Mains, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Knights 


Who Fought 
the Dragon 


By Edwin Leslie 
A STORY OF CHINA 


The author has drawn a-vivid and faithful 
picture of conditions in China during the 
Boxer troubles, with the historical climax in 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 

$ t 00 copies less than hen, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will ot Resa 
| for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
| 75 cent rate, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





the siege of Peking. The climax of human 
interest, however, lies in the later chapters, 
in the culminatiom of a love affair. The 
book splendidly illustrates the missionary 
spirit, and portrays the dangers of the time. 
It is a thrilling tale; and while the author 
makes no such claim, it leaves one with 
the conviction that it is a recital of actual 





experience. It makes choice missionary 
reading. Price, $1.00, net. 


The Sunday School Times Co., Phila. 























St. John the Evangelist 


Wilde’s 
Bible Pictures 


These pictures are the best and most attractive sup- 

plompatary aid to - Ld of the lessons that has 

er been their popularity is Gown by 
the. remar ed year in 


Price, one cent each, pstenetie 
Size of card 6 x 8 inches 
No orders for less than 10 received 





IN SETS 
In response t ts from Sunday school 
wadan and wale io Bible Pictures in sets, 
we have concluded to put them up in this style to 
illustrate the International Lessons for 1908. 


ONE HUNDRED SELECTED PICTURES 
Packed in a neat box 

Price of the set, 90 cents, postage prepaid 

Our new illustrated catalogue and list of the 


100 pictures comprising the set sent upon 
application. 


W. A. Witpe Company 


Branch Office, Chicago, Ill. Main Office, Beston, Mass. 
192 Michigan Ave. 120 Boylston Street 














The Superintendent’s 
Helper—1908 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut. 


Vest-pocket size. Leather, 25 
cents, net; by mail, 28 cents. 
This book is a threefold helper. 
First; Its treatment of the In- 
ternational Lesson is different 
from that of any other lesson 
help published. Second : 
simple black-board outline is 
iven with every lesson. 7hird: 
ts ruled biank pages enable 
the superintendent to keep a 
ready reference record attend- 
ance. 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers. 
New York. Boston. Pittsburg. Detroit. 








THE | 
GIST | 

F THE 
|LESSON| 


A Full Commentary on the 
Sunday School Lessons 

3 Pages tocach Lesson, 25°. 

dound in genuine leather. Net. 


7 ee Carried in the Vest Pocket™ 
uf 


By. TORREY 
“Boiled down and pressed, skimmed, § 
strained, and yet full, generous. help 
ful. 1 greatly prize it."— Marion 
Lawrance, Gen'/ Sec'y int. S.S A 


PLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY §& 
N_Y.,158 5th Av. Chicago,80 Wabash 








“DO NOT STAMMER” 


23d Anniversary Pioneer Bpmneting School. 

Edwin 5. Johnston, Philadelphia's renowned speech 
specialist, has probably effecte od more remarkable cures 
of stammering than any other living practitioner. 

C. bowler, Bishop M. E. Church, New York 
City, writes: ** It gives me great pleasure to be able 
to state to you that trom personal are ation I know 
that your work and treatment for the cure of those of | 
my acquaintances, who have been afflicted with stam- 
mering, have been effectual and permanent. 

Send four cents in stamps for 80-page booklet to 
Philadelphia Institute for the Cure of 
ers, Inc., 1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., 
Can refer to The Sunday School Times. 














invalaable to speakers and 
singers for clearing 
oice. Absolutely harmless. 
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Arousing the Interest 


HE complaint is frequently heard that the 
teachers’-meeting is dry, dull, and mo- 
notonous, Live superintendents are 

trying to meet the complaint by putting 
variety into the program, and—what is of 
only less importance—variety into the an- 
nouncements. 

‘To the teachers of a Philadelphia school 
the superintendent mails postal-card mes- 
sages, which are changed for every meeting. 
Usually some item about the school is in- 
cluded, as in the following : 





THIRTY-TWO NEW SCHOLARS WERE 
RECEIVED BY OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


during September and October,— 

almost one-half as many as during 

all of last year. Please —_- 

to remain for the meeting of the 

Teachers’ Association this Sunday 

and help begin the Forward Move- 
ment. 


IN OUR SUNDAY - SCHOOL WORK 














Stammer- | 
Philadelphia. | 


In another school, where the weekly meet- 
ing arouses much interest, similar. notices 
| have been mailed to teachers. Here is a 
| sample : 





session of the teachers'-meeting of the 
Walnut Street Sunday-school on Wednes- 
day evening, October 30, at 7.20 sharp. 

We want to know how you would 
teach next Sunday's lesson. We want 
you to know how we would. 


‘THE OFFICERS. 


| 
| 
| You are cordially invited to the first 











The superintendent of the Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school of Huntington, In- 
diana,-—one of the largest schools in the 

| country — recently prepared an attractive 
| calendar for the meetings of six months, with 
enticing words about the varied programs. 
| The first page of the folder gave this appeal 
in acrostic form : 
CALENDAR 
of 


TEACHERS’-MEETINGS 
for 
Third and Fourth Quarters, 1907 
M. E. SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Huntington, Indiana 





Our Watchword: What Would Jesus Do? 


Teach your scholars to know Jesus Christ, the 
King of kings. 

Each teachers'-meeting is the thermometer of 
our Sunday-school. 

As the spirit rises in this meeting, just so will it 
arise in the school. 

Come early, for in the verv beginning we ex- 
pect to meet God face to face, and 

Have our spiritual strength renewed. 


Forward march! is our aim for the next six 
months, 

Or are you going to fall into line, or remain a 
straggler in the 

Rear, murngufing about the hot and cold 


that, and other things ? 
Each meeting will be special, for 








| The leaders are the very best, with a new one 
for each meeting. 


Every officer and teacher should attend. Let | 


us be loyal to the school. 
Remember that somebody else may know one 
thing about teaching that you do not know. 
| Never miss. Have a perfect 
quarterly report. 


In one hour, from 7.45 to 8.45 P.M., we will 
study how to make men righteous. 
Those who talk too much and ride ‘‘ hobbies”’ 


will be given an anesthetic. 
You should read 2 Timothy 2: 
‘*Our Watchword.”’ 


15, then repeat 


The responsibility of the superintendent 
who makes a curiosity-provoking announce- 
ment is thereby increased. Those who heed 
the invitation to attend the meeting expect a 
good meeting. He must do his best to 
satisfy them. 








record in the | 


| efficient 


i by the ‘* faithful.’’ 


For a Good Teachers’- Meeting 





hand must not go by default. Arrangements 
for the program must not be left until the 
last minute, but should be made as carefully 
as was done by T. J. Record of Paris, ‘Texas, 
in anticipation of a meeting in March, 1907. 
The program, sent to every teacher, was 
headed by this word of commendation : 

‘* All teachers were on time last Sunday. 
Good !”? 

Then followed these suggestions : 


Can all repeat the first Psalm ? 

Superintendents’ reports. 

Teachers’ reports. 

How did you teach the lesson March 3? 

Answer Mystery Box questions, The dentey 
School Times, page 

Prize illustration read ~ Mr. Baker, The 
Sunday School Times, page 

Lesson 3: Supplemental” 
Course, page 15. 

How will you teach the lesson March 10? 

Suggestions. 

Pastor's criticism. 

‘Things said about teachers’ -meeting by those 
interested. 


Bible Question 


At the close, the reminder was added: 
‘** Meets at eight o’clock ; dismissed at nine 
o’clock.’’ 

In this case, The Sunday School Times 
was found of great assistance in adding to 
the interest and profit of the meeting. 


% 


In the Country 


HEORETICALLY, every Sunday-school 
teacher admits the value and import- 
ance of a teachers’-meeting. Practi- 

cally, in most instances, the lions in the way 
prevent holding and attending it. 

The real trouble is that the meetings are 
not made interesting and valuable enough to 
warrant some little extra effort on the part 
of those who should attend and support them. 
They.are usually conducted as a Bible class, 
and are of value in the hands of a skilful 
leader, yet hardly worth: enough to cause 
those not particularly interested to devote an 
evening each week to them. 

Our experience may be helpful. Ours is a 
church school in a country village. Of the 
eighteen teachers, seven who are. the most 
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Security—New York City 


Real Estate. Earning Ca- 
pacity—6% Net. Reputa- 
tion—20 Years Without) 
Shrinkage in Value. 


A Panic-Proof, Non-Specula- 
tive, Von-Fluctuating /#vest- 
ment, affording a// the desir- 
able essentials of Sound Fi- 
nance — Stability, Security, 
Conservative Return and 
Cash Availability. Designed 
to meet the requirements of 
Investors tor securing Imme- 
diate Income from Capital, or 
for accumulating Capital from 
Current Income. 


For full information concerning A~R-E Six’s 
write ; 


American Real Estate Company 


519 Night and Day Da Ben nae 
5th Avenue and 44th "s vr EW YORK 


3. 
Capital and Sarpis, “so 29 5-$1,519,518.20 














The American 
Standard 
Bible 


is the Bible in plain Eng- 
lish. It brings out the 
meaning with greater 
force, because the words 
sed are those in eve 
day use,.so that there 
no chance of misunderstanding. 


For sale by ali booksellers and publishers, 
Interesting Booklet Sent Free 


Send a postal card for our free booklet 
which tells the reverent story of this noble 
work. It will give you a true idea of what 
the American Standard Bible means to the 











regular-—though all busy people—live from | 


one to two miles from the village. 

Formerly, our meeting was led by the 
superintendent and two or three men teach- 
ers in turn, the interest depending largely on 
the particular leader, who was often obliged 
to do most of the talking. Two of our most | 
leaders were taken from us. It} 
became apparent to all that the meetings 
were lacking in interest, and only attended | 
A year ago last March, 


| two or three of us agreed that there must be 


weather, and making excuses about this, , 


| Home Department.’’ 


The promises made before- | 


a change. In order to increase interest and 
helpfulness, all should take part in the dis- 
cussion of the lesson and of plans for the 
school. After a time, a committee was ap- 
pointe, who prepared a program for the 
next quarter, with the different teachers, 
women as well as men, for leaders. A 
bright woman was selected as the first leader, |‘ 
a woman who had enough confidence in 
herself to lead well, and tact enough not to 
set the standard so high that others would be 
discouraged in trying to follow her. The 
program for each evening was divided into 
three parts. The first part was to be given 
out to the teachers beforehand ; the second 
part was to be arranged for by the leader as 
he chose. Then came the open discussion 
of methods and plans in the interest. of a 
better school. 

Of course some of the teachers demurred, 





| but with one or two exceptions they con- 
| sented to try. 


The ability developed by 
some who previously had seldom spoken has 
been a surprise. The intreased interest 
manifest has led to an improvement in the 


| entire life of the school. 


One of the subjects discussed was, ‘*‘ The 
The discussion led to 
a social evening, when a supper was given 
to the members of the department. This 
pleased them greatly, and showed them that 
they had a real place in the school. Since 
that time—six months ago—our Home De- 
partment has increased from fifty to seventy. 

Two or three who write rapidly copy a 

( Continued on next page, first column) 


|Church Organ For Sale 


| speaking stops. Price, | $250. 





religious world. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible Publishers for 50 years. 
37 a East 18th Street, New York 














GRAsuare COURSE at Home. _ Write Pres’ 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 








INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several.materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No.21. George pe Springer, 
Manager, 258 and _260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pews, Pulpits, Altar Chairs 
Sunday- school Seats, portable 
chairs, collection plates, com- 
munion tables, lodge furniture, 
etc. Ask for big catalog No. 59. 

H. Stafford Manufac- 


aes Co., Chicago, Ill. 
THE GENUINE MENEELY B FLLS 

Ot purest renned copper and tin. 

‘The most perfect, highest ciass bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co., Waterviiet. West ‘roy P. O.. N.Y. 
cme BELLS “3: 

a $ 


MecSuane Bex. Founsay Co., Bactmonr, Mo., U.S 




















Two manuals 
and pedal, 18 
For further particulars 


apply to Frank Paddieford, Whitman, S. 











Missionary Studies 
for the Sunday-School 
Edited by George H. Trull 


, These small, inexpensive books are written es- 
pecialiy for circulation among Sunday- school 
scholars. They are issued in three series, and 
the second and third series in two grades each, 
Junior and Senior. 

Price 20 cents each, postpaid, ro or more 
copies, 15 cents each, not postpaid; so copies, 
ro cents each, not postpaid. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















LESSON FOR JANUARY 12 (John 1 : 19-34) 


In the Country 


(Continued from preceding page) 


program for each teacher. 
— for printing. 

e are now in our second year of the new 
plan. The interest continues, and while 
all the teachers are not always out, with two 
exceptions all attend. We have an average 
attendance of twelve. = 

At first, it was found that the subjects for 
general discussion would run out; but there 
seems to be an abundant supply. We have 
a new committee each quarter. Some sub- 
jects may with profit be taken up more than 
once, perhaps in a little different form or 
from another standpoint.—Z. Van Alstyne 
Kinderhook. N. Y. 


Thus there is no 





THERE IS STILL TIME! 


No, it is not too late to accept The Sun- 
day School Times’ invitation to your Sun- 
day-school to compete for the award of 
twenty-five dollars in gold, offered to the 
schoo! doing the most effective and gener- 
ally practicabie mission study before March 
31, 1907. But there is no time to lose! 
Send to The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany for copies of the (free) leaflet, ‘‘ The 
Sunday-School’s Next Move,”’ which gives 
full particulars of the offer of the money 
award, and also of the promise of a fifteen- 
dollar missionary library to each of the 
four schools that come next in point of 
merit for commendable and representative 
mission-study. 











How the Juniors Started 


HEY were a bright set of teachers, —six- 


teen of them, mostly young ladies, of | 


from eighteen to twenty-three ‘years ; 
and they taught in the junior, or intermediate, 
department of a well-organized city Sunday- 
school. But they were not getting thé help 
they needed in-their weekly preparation. for 
teaching the lesson, and the assistant super- 


intendent in charge of the department was | 


beginning to realize this. Yet a regular 
feature of their school was a»Saturday even- 
ing teachers’-meeting for the study of the 
lesson ! = 

Scarcely any of the sixteen teachers at- 
tended that teachers’-meeting. It was hard 
to explain just. why this was so, Perhaps 
the methods of study and the sort of discus- 
sions that characterized the meeting had not 
proved all that these sixteen teachers were in 
need of. Perhaps they were a little con- 
strained by the presence of the older teach- 
ers, or the teachers of the older classes. 
Perhaps the dreary aspect of the Sunday- 
school rooms on a week-day evening was an 
unrecognized but real barrier. The fact re- 
mained that, after more or less of an at- 
tempt at regular attendance, those who had 
tried it gradually gave up that sort of prep- 
aration for Sunday’s teaching. 


What Could He Do? 


The assistant superintendent was troubled. 
He was a believer in teachers’-meetings ; he 
was still more of a believer in his little band 
of teachers. He felt that they and the 
school were missing something through their 
lack of attendance at a teachers’-meeting. 
Yet he could not urge them to come out to 
the meeting Saturday evening, for he knew 
that they would not get from it just what 
they really needed. 

He thought over the problem a good deal. 
He had a talk with the superintendent. 
Then he started his plan. One Sunday after- 
noon during the school session, while his 


teachers were busy with their classes during | 


the study period, he sat on the platform, 
paper ‘and pencil in hand. He locked at 
the teacher of a class of boys. Then he 
wrote down a question on his slip of paper : 
‘*How hold a class of boys without mere 
story-telling ?’’ He glanced along the room 
till his eye rested on the teacher of a class of 
girls. Down went another question: ‘Is 
it well for a teacher to visit scholars in their 
homes, and invite them to her home?’”’ A 
look at the teacher of another class of girls, 
and another question on the slip of paper: 
‘* Is there any gain in punctuality, and work- 
ing with the superintendent in all his sugges- 
tions ?”’ 

And so, from class to class, he looked. 
Some of them suggested no special questions 
for his slip of paper; from others he gleaned 








the following questions: ‘‘ How , promptly 
should absent scholars be looked up?”’ 
‘* How should gross disobedience or wilful 
misconduct be handled?’’ ‘* When should 
a teacher call in the superintendent’s aid 
with a refractory pupil?’’ ‘*Should the 
pupils’ home study be expected, fostered, or 
insisted upon ?”’ 

During the “ete yore week the assistant 
superintendent had gone to one of the older 
teachers in the school, a man prominent as 
an educationist and a discerning student of 
child life, and one who was withal an active 
Sunday-schooi worker, known personally by 
the majority of the sixteen junior teachers, 
He had secured from him a promise of any 
assistance that was within his power to give. 


Curiosity Excited 


At the close of school that Sunday after- 
noon the assistant superintendent asked his 
teachers to remain a moment. Would they 
be willing to come to his house, he asked, 
some evening during the coming two weeks, 
to discuss informally some of the problems 
of Sunday-school teaching with each other, 
and especially with Mr. Blank, who had 
promised to meet with them at any time they 
might set? It took but a moment to decide 
upon a Tuesday evening open to all, and all 
agreed to be on hand. 

Before the arrival of Tuesday evening Mr, 
Blank had been supplied with a list of the 
questions noted that Sunday afternoon. The 
two plotters had talked over together the 
needs of those sixteen teachers, and espe- 
cially the present desirability of their recog- 
nizing those needs, and of finding some way 
to meet them. 

Tuesday evening came, and with it an un- 
expectedly severe March rain storm. For 
nine of the sixteen teachers the storm had no 
terrors. They gathered around Mr. Blank 
at the home of the assistant superintendent. 
Very wisely, very skilfully, and very simply 
he gave them an insight into the more seri- 
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ous aspects: of their work as Sunday-school 
teachers. He began by saying that he was 
not going to tell them they ought to love 
their pupils, visit them in their homes, or do 
a hundred and one other things. He was 
going to begin with an assumption: that 
they, like all other good teachers, had diffi- 
culties. Did they ever stop to consider and 
formulate definitely what those difficulties 
were? ‘*Now you, Miss Green, have a 
class of boys; have you any problem con- 
nected with it?’’ Miss Green thought she 
had, ‘Is it a problem relating to the class 
as a whole. or to the individuals?’’ ‘‘ It’s 
a class problem,’’ said Miss Green. ‘‘ Well, 
can you tell us precisely what it is?’’ And 
Miss Green was able to state her problem 
very clearly. Her great difficulty was in 
gaining the boys’ attention and interest each 
Sunday at the Jdeginning of her teaching. 
Once that attention was gained, she had no 
difficulty during the rest of the study period. 

That problem was then considered, and it 
led to a statement of principles by Mr. Blank, 
the truth and force of which were easily un- 
derstood by all present, but the significance 
and freshness of which began already to open 
up hitherto unseen and unexplored possibili- 
ties of work. ‘*The pizen’s working,’’ 
thought the assistant superintendent. 

The time passed rapidly, as problem and 

rinciple came up for consideration. ‘* What 
is my problem?’’ was the thought made 
prominent. ‘* What definite result are we 
after?’’ was another pertinent and search- 
ing question. The child and the truth were 
shown to be the two great factors of the 
teaching problem. The teachers felt that 
they must know their scholars better, and 
thus learn how to utilize the natural, and 
often impressible activities of those scholars, 
But they also felt the need of knowing the 


truth, the lesson to be taught, through and ! 


through, so, that it could be put in a dozen 


| different ways to a half-dozen different pupils, 





that it might ‘* by all means ’’ save some. 
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Just as the discussion was in a most inter- 
esting state over a class of boys who came to 
Sunday-school with the deliberate intention 
of having a good time, —in their own way, — 
the wife of the assistant superintendent rose 
abruptly, murmuring something about their 
being fair to herself and the oysters, and the 
party adjourned to the dining-room |! 

They had most of them finished their 
cherry-ice when the assistant superintendent 
tapped on the side of the door to attract at- 
tention (he got it more easily than he some- 
times did in Sunday-school), and spoke to 
them somewhat as follows ; 


“ Better than-Creamed Oysters” 


‘* We have learned a great many things 
about teaching to-night. Those who were 
kept away missed ‘something better than 
creamed oysters. And I think we are all 
desirous of putting into practise whatever we 
can of the good things we have learned about 
from Mr. Blank. How many of us are there 
who believe it would be well for us, as 
teachers in the junior department, to get 
together at some regular time every week in 
order to continue, among ourselves, the 
study and discussion of our own special 
problems, and the best ways to teach the 
coming Sunday’s lesson ? ’’ 

Nine hands went up.  ‘‘ Splendid!’’ 
cried the assistant superintendent; ‘* we’ll 
announce on Sunday that by a unanimous 
vote of the teachers at a meeting held for that 
purpose it was decided thereafter to hold 
weekly junior teachers’ -meetings. 

And so the meetings were started. But 
they were not held in the Sunday-school 
building.. Either at the assistant superin- 
tendent’s home, or, by invitation, at the 
homes of the different teachers, the weekly 
meetings were held, and were cosier and 
cheerier and more informal than they could 
possibly have been in the Sunday-school 
room, or as a part of the general meetings of 
the teachers of the older classes. 
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The Official Report of the World’s Fifth Sunday-School Convention 


Rome, May 18-23, 1907 


A* INSPIRING STORY of Sunday-school achievement in lands favored 


and unfavored ; a treasury of hitherto uncollected information of perma- 


nent value in the history of Sunday-school progress; a picture gallery of 


persons and places of note having to do with the great Convention in Rome, 


and with the world-wide work. 


One of the most remarkable occasions in the Convention was a meeting 


in the Coliseum, 


If you will fill out and cut out this blank, and enclose 





it with $1.00, the price of the book, we will send you the book and a 





half-tone picture of the Coliseum meeting printed on heavy plate paper. 
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EDITOR OF THE ROME CONVENTION REPORT 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For the enclosed $1.00 please send me a copy of ‘‘ Sunday- 


Schools the World Around,’’ and without charge a half- 
tone print of the picture of the Coliseurn meeting. 
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THE POLICEMAN 
¥SPOT- 
Less 


This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotless Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housekeeper’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen, ‘These mark 
good housekeeping, No matter how 
fine the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 

















The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer | 





Sunday, January 12, 1907. The true 
center of life (John 15 : 1-10). 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Christ our Righteousness (Jer. 23 : 


5. 6). 

‘TuEs.—Christ our Maker (Psa. 102 : 24-27). 
WeEbD.—Christ our Saviour (Hos. 1 : 1-7). 
THURS.—Christ our Word (John 1 : 1-5). 
FRI.—Christ our Judge (2 ‘Tim. 4: 1-5). 
SatT.—Christ our Preserver (Col. 1 : 9-17). 











Name other things that steal into the central 
place. ' 


ness and citizenship. 
Tell, how the Quiet Hour will help. 


HE central thing about each man is his 
view of life. What does he think of 
God and his brother, of duty, and the 
unseen, As Mr. Chesterton says in his col- 
lection of essays called ‘‘ Heretics ”’ : 
‘*There are some people—and I am one 
of them—who think that the most practical 
and important thing about a man.is still his 
view of the universe. We think that fora 
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tion, names of the judges, date when 
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Harris, Jones and Company 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PUBLISHERS, 
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landlady considering a lodger it is important 
| to know his income, but still more important 
to knaw his philosophy. We think that for 
a general about to fight an enemy it is im- 
portant to know the enemy’s numbers, but 
still more important to know the enemy’s 
philosophy. We think the question is not 
whether the theory of the cosmos affects 
matters, but whether in the long run any- 
thing else affects them.’’ 
In other words, the essential thing is the 
man’s religion, And with us the one possible 
religion is Christianity. No other ‘religion 
; can make appeal to us. Muhammadanism 
| and Hindooism and Booddhism can not con- 
| sort us. If we have any religion it will be 

Christianity. As Professor James says in 
| ‘The Will to Believe,’’—‘* A living option 
| is one in which both hypotheses are live ones. 

If I say to you: ‘ Be a theosophist or bea 
| Muhammadan,” it is probably a dead option, 
| because for you neither hypothesis is likely 
| to be alive. But if I say: ‘ Be an agnostic 
or be a Christian,’ it is otherwise: trained as 
you are, each hypothesis makes some appeal, 
however small, to your belief.’’ 

We ourselves are already Christian. What 
then is the central thing in Christianity? It 
it not the inspiration of the Bible, nor the 
teachings of Christ, nor the ethics of Chris- 
tianity, nor the service of the world. All 
these have their place, but they do not have 
the central place. That belongs to Christ 
himself. He is the soul and center of his 
religion. ‘I am the light of the world.’’ 
| ** The bread which I will give is my flesh, for 
| the life of the world.’’ ‘*Come unto me all 
| ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.’”? ‘Abide in me.’’? These 
are a few of his own words in which he re- 
veals his central place in Christianity. 

This means that Christ will be in our hearts 
as Lord. ‘The late Dr. Deems used to tell a 
story of the Napoleonic wars of a soldier who 
was’ wounded near the heart, and who 
watched the surgeon as he cut in after the 
| bullet. As°the knife went in near the heart, 
| he looked up in the surgeon’s face and said 
| brokenty, ** Surgeon, I think— if you cut— 
much farther— youd! touch the Emperor.’? 
He carried Napoleon in his heart, in the 
cer@gmrrof his life. In the Christian, Christ 
has this place. 

And this means that Christ will be the 
center of all our life’s service and effort. He 
wil,give it direction — It will be for his glory, 
and in obedience to his command. What he 
wants done, we will do. ‘ To please Christ ’’ 
wili be our rule. Let us take the day just 
done and 
| lived by this rule and made Christ the center 
| and end of all. 
of voice which we would have used in his 
presence ? 





Tell how to make Christ the center in busi- |. 
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Select Notes edited by F. N. Peloubet, D.D., and Amos 
R. Wells, M.A., have furnished inspiration, instruction, 
and information found in no other publication, Each 
year it Keeps in touch with all that is new and helpful 
in religious literature and thought, presenting it in a 
concise and practical form to its students. 

A new feature of this year’s volume is the use of a 
large number of suggestive questions with answers, 
interwoven into the explanatory material, just as they 
would naturally be used in the teaching of the lessons; 
this will be most helpful to teachers in bringing out 
new thoughts for discussion in the class. 
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ask ourselves whether we have | 


lfave we used only the tones | 


And Christ is the true center of life, not | 


figuratively but vitally. He is the very heart 
and soul of the Christian. As the branch 


draws its fife irom the vine,-so.we draw our 


life from Christ. Not more truly do our 


hearts send blood through our bodies than | 


Christ sends life through our spirits, 
lite is in those who live in him, 


His | 
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The Weather Side 
Of the House 


There’s always a room on the weather side that’s 


hard to heat. 


The easy and cheap way to heat this cold room is with the Perfection Oil cago 
t 


It makes no difference how many times the wind changes—you can carry 
heater from room to room as often as you like. The 


PERFECTION 


Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 
simply can’t smoke or smell—it can’t be turned too high or too 
low—the wick can’t climb up when your back is turned like 
the old-fashioned kind. Burns nine hours with one filling. 
Finished in nickel or Japan. Every heater guaranteed. 

is the safest and best lamp for all- 


The Rayo Lamp round ousehold use. It is equipped 
with the latest improved central draft burner—gives a bright light 
at smallcost. Absolutely safe. All parts easilycleaned. Made of 
bracs throughout and nickel plated. Every lamp warranted. ah te 
cannat get the:Rayo Lamp and Perfection Heater from your dealer, 
write to our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 




















